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“IN THE BEGINNING GOD CREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. NoWw 
THE EARTH WAS WITHOUT FORM AND WASTE, AND DARKNESS WAS UPON THE 
FACE OF THE DEEP. AND THE SPIRIT OF GOD MOVED UPON THE FACE OF THE 
waters. —Genesis i. 1, 2. 


From a careful consideration of the subject, it is the full con- 
viction of the writer, that the first of the two verses just quoted 
was placed by the hand of Inspiration at the opening of the Bible 
as a distinct and independent sentence; that it was the Divine 
intention to affirm by it, that the material universe was primarily 
originated by God from elements not previously existing ; and that 
this originating act was quite distinct from the acts included in the 
six natural days of the Adamic creation.* It should be observed 
that this interpretation by no means implies that Moses himself 
put this construction on the sentence, or intended to convey this 
meaning. He might; or he might not. He was only the organ 
for its transmission. But it is a well-known canon of Scripture 
interpretation, that the statements of the word of God are to be 
understood, not merely in that sense in which they were appre- 
nended by the human instruments employed to make them, nor in 
that sense to which their hearers or readers at the time could 
reach, but in the sense which He himself attached to them. For 
example, there is ground to believe that Moses himself was not 
aware of the profound spiritual meaning of much of the ritual 


* See Dr. J. P. Smith’s admirable work on Scripture and Geology. 
Lecture VI. Part II., and Notes P. Q. Second Edition. 
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which he was employed to institute. It was an obscure text, which 
awaited the Divine commentary of the Christian dispensation. 

Nor is it meant to be implied by this interpretation that the 
Bible was designed to teach astronomy, geology, or any other 
branch of natural science. When we are enlarging on the 
historical parts of Scripture, for instance, no one infers that we 
mean to affirm that the Bible was designed to teach either the 
mere facts, or the philosophy of history. Its object, in such parts, 
is to teach the doctrine of God’s government of the world ; and all 
that we are supposed to mean is, that the events related in proof or 
illustration of the doctrine, were matters of fact, actual occurrences, 
divinely attested. So,here; the obvious purpose of the inspired 
writer is to teach the great truth that God is the Creator of all 
things; and all that the nature of the case requires—and this it 
does seem to require—is, that, however anthropomorphic and 
popular the language employed may be, the events related in illus- 
tration of the truth should be actual occurrences. But being such, 
it follows that they will be found in harmony with the facts of 
science. The view just propounded, and which appears to the 
writer to be the only just construction of the verse in question, 
involves the following three propositions ; that, by ‘the heavens 
and the earth,’ are here to be understood the material universe ; 
that the original act of creation was the calling of the material of 
the universe into existence; and that this act was not included in 
the six days of the Adamic creation. 

The first of these propositions—that, by ‘the heavens and the 
earth,’ are here to be understood the material universe—hardly 
admits of a question. Even if the phrase, ‘the heavens and the 
earth,’ does not include more than the material universe—(namely, 
dependent sensient and intelligent beings also)—it cannot be re- 
garded as denoting less. In proof of which, if proof be necessary, 
it may be alleged, that the material universe is the subject imme- 
diately taken up in the verses following; that the phrase in question 
became a Hebrew formula for expressimg the material universe, a 
formula most likely adopted from this opening verse; and that 
such appears to be the inspired exposition of the phrase—as in 
Psalm ei. 25, ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tion of the earth : and the heavens are the work of thy hands.’ 

The second proposition—that the original act of creation was the 
calling of matter mto existence—though not, at first sight, equally 
obvious, appears, on examination, to be equally certain. There are 
those, indeed, who, while they firmly believe that matter is not 
eternal, refuse to admit that this verse affirms its origination. 
Their persuasion is, that the verse takes us back only to the 
beginning of the Adamic creation, and affirms that God was the 
immediate former of the present state of things; and that the 
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verses following unfold the process of the formation. And the 
chief reason which they assign for this view is, that bara—created, 
according to the usus loquendi, signifies, not to call a thing out of 
non-existence, but to re-constitute something already in existence; 
and is used indifferently and interchangeably in many passages 
with asah—made, and yatsar—formed or fashioned ; and that there 
does not appear to be any word in any language which expresses 
the idea of creation independently of pre-existing matter. 

In reply, I would submit that this objection, even if it could be 
substantiated, does not meet the requirements of the case; and that 
the only appropriate evidence is that which is derivable from the 
interpretations of the phrase, and of the subject, as found in other 
parts of Scripture. For, first, from the very nature of the subject, 
the usus loquendi never can obtain in relation to any word em- 
ployed to express creation out of nothing. And the apparent sin- 
gularity of the fact might have well awakened inquiry how it is, that, 
while every language has the idea, no language has a term ewclusively 
employed to express it, but adopts a phrase instead.* The obvious 
reason is, that even if a term—dara, for example—had been at first 
devised and employed to express the Divine origination of matter, 
man, according to a well-known and universal tendency, would 
soon have adopted it as the most emphatic mode of expressing his 
own secondary origination, or mere formation, of things. And 
then as, in its primary signification, it could only, in the nature of 
things, be applied to a single act of the Divine Being, while in its 
secondary sense it could be applied to all kinds of human 
origination of all kinds of things, the usus /oquendi would speedily 
place the secondary meaning first. Let it be imagined that a new 
term were to be now devised to express the idea in question—let it 
be the term eanihilate—and immediately man would adopt it to 
express his own production of things, just as he now speaks of 
annihilating them ; though he can do either only in a secondary 
sense. And as, in this secondary sense, he would be daily ex- 
nihilating, while the term, in its primary signification, could be 


* When Dr. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, states, (Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, note, p. 22,) that ‘our very addition of the words 
“out of nothing,” shows that the word creation has not, in itself, the force 
of absolute origination, he appears to overlook the only point in the discus- 
sion worth remembering, namely, that this additional phrase is properly 
employed only when something is supposed already to exist, out of which 
the thing made might possibly be produced. On the other hand, when 
speaking of the origination of primordial elements, no one could say that 
they were created out of nothing without tautology ; for this would be 
to state formally that the first has no antecedent, or that the first is 
not second. So that the word creation, when predicated of primordial 
matter—and this is the precise thing in question—does possess, without 
any additional words, the force of absolute origination. 
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predicated only of the one originating act of the Divine Being, of 
course the usus loquendi would immediately obtain in favour of the 
secondary sense. Now, admitting the term dara to have meant, 
when employed in the first verse of Genesis, the actual creation 
of matter, its secondary application would soon have acquired, in 
this manner, the sanction of custom; and then, as inspired 
language did not differ from ordinary language, the term would 
subsequently come to be used, in Scripture, interchangeably with 
asah—made, and yatsar—formed. Our only resource, therefore, 
is to ascertain the scriptural interpretation of the term in those pass- 
ages in which the first verse of Genesis was present to the mind of 
the inspired writers. Or if, secondly, the verb bara was taken by 
inspiration from a prior and familiar application to a human pro- 
cess, and was employed metaphorically to denote a Divine act of an 
analogous but unique description, then also, as the thought would 
govern the word, and not the word the thought, we should have to 
look for that thought in other parts of the inspired volume. 

Now, that the first verse of Genesis is to be regarded as 
announcing .the proper creation of the matter of the visible 
universe, is apparent from the following passages :— 

1. A comparison of the second and following verses in Gen. i. 
with the first verse, justifies the conclusion that the act denoted by 
bara in the first verse must have been essentially different from 
mere formation out of materials already existing; for after that first 
act had been performed, the earth still remained in a formless, 
chaotic state. On this point, I avail myself of the critical judgment 
of Professor M. Stuart, of America ; and I do so the more readily, 
because he is avowedly an anti-geologist, and is therefore free from 
all suspicion of a bias from that quarter. ‘ All order and arrange- 
ment plainly seem to be considered, by the writer of Gen. i. as 
having been effected after the original act of creation. * * * The 
original act of creation, as understood by the sacred writers, appears 
plainly to have been, the calling of matter into being, the causing of 
at to exist; and out of this the heavens and the earth were after- 
wards formed, i.¢., reduced to their present order and arrange- 
ment.’* 

2. In the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel we read, ‘In the 
beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God. * * * All things were made by him.’ Here, it 
is evident that the design of the sacred writer is to affirm that, be- 
fore anything existed ad extra, the Logos existed; for his object is 
to prove that everything was brought into existence by the Logos. 
If Scripture, then, is to be its own interpreter, we must infer that 
the phrase, in the beginning, as employed in the book of Genesis, 


* Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 112. 
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takes us back to the same period. And this conclusion becomes 
inevitable when we observe that, in using this phrase, the Gospel 
designedly, and for obvious reasons, imitates the history. If the 
Mosaic use of the phrase, therefore, does not take us back to a 
period prior to the origination of matter, it cannot be justly in- 
ferred that the apostolic sense of the phrase does; but that the 
‘all things made by him,’ excepts matter, i. e., that matter was not 
made by him, and that he did not exist before it. 

3. In harmony with the view for which we are contending, and 
apparently conclusive of it, is Heb. xi. 3, ‘ By faith we understand 
that the worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things 
which are seen, were not made from those which do appear. It 
cannot be justly questioned that the Divine declaration, by faith in 
which we attain to this conviction, is that contained in Gen. i. 1, 
for the apostle next refers to Gen. iv. 4, and next to Gen. v. 24; and 
so on, in orderly succession. Now, the apostolic exposition of that 
declaration is, ‘that the worlds were formed by the word of God’ 
—by the commanding word*—‘ the symbol of the Almighty and 
self-competent power, which requires no means exterior to itself + 
And, still further to evolve and expound the idea of absolute 
origination, it is added, ‘so that the things which are seen, were 
not made from things which do appear ;’{ or, which amounts to 
the same, ‘the things visible were made from things not visible ;’§ 
i.e., not from anything pre-existing ; they were strictly originated 
by the creative fiat. Had the apostle meant merely that the visible 
creation was formed from a pre-existing invisible matter, he surely 
would not have made it a doctrine of faith. This is rather a doc- 
trine of sense, in antagonism to faith; and, as such, it has been 
always acceptable to a sensuous philosophy. 

Indeed, it does not appear that any other meaning was ever 
attached to the Mosaic statement, by the ancient church, than that 
given by the apostle. ‘God made them [heaven and earth] from 
things that do not exist,’|| i.¢., from nothing previously existing. 


* Psalm xxxiii. 6; exlviii. 5. 

+ Tholuck on the Hebrews, in loc. 

t Eis 7d wh Ta BrAemsueva yeyovevar. 

§ MY pauvouerwy being here equivalent to uh tvrwv; for, as God alone 
existed to see or to know, if there was nothing visible to Him, there was 
nothing. Just as in Hebrew, nimtsa—that which is found, is a term em- 
ployed to denote that which ewists ; and, with the negative particle, to 
denote the not-found, meaning the non-existent. See Bloomfield, in loc.; 
Stuart; Storr and Flatt, § xxxi.; Knapp’s Theology, § xlvi. note; the 
translations of Sacy, Osterwald, Luther, Diodati, and the English versions 
of 1557 and 1611. 

|| OBk erolnoer abrd 5 Oeds. 2 Mace. vii. 28. The Vulgate, ea nihilo 
Ffeeit Deus et terram. 
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According to the Rabbins,* the verse should be rendered, ‘ God, 
in the beginning, created the substance of the heavens, and the 
substance of the earth.’ The Syriac translator understood the verse 
in the same sense.t It is clear, says Chrysostom, in his paraphrase 
of the apostolic interpretation, ‘that God, from things not in being, 
made those which are in being; from those not visible, the things 
which do appear ; and, from things having no subsistence, those 
things which subsist.’ But if such is the apostolic exposition of 
Gen. i. 1, it follows that the same exposition must be received as 
the inspired interpretation of the whole of that class of parallel 
passages in the Old Testament, of which that verse stands at the 
head. 

The third proposition is, that this absolute origination of matter 
was a Divine act not included in the six days of the Adamic 
creation. The question, here, does not respect the length of the 
interval between that originating act and the Adamic creation. 
The proposition simply affirms that there was an interval; and 
implies, that the inspired text neither asserts its brevity nor denies 
its length. Its duration is supposed to be indicated in indelible 
characters elsewhere—in the crust of the globe itself. The scrip- 
tural record is simply, but significantly, indicative of an interval. 

The principal objection to this view is derived from Exod. xx. 11, 
wherein, as the reason for observing the Sabbath, the entire and 
complete work of creation is supposed to be described as carried on 
and ended in six days. To which it should be sufficient to reply, 
that so much of the creative process is there referred to—and only 
so much—as related to the law of the Sabbath, namely, the six 
days of the Adamic creation ; or the making of the heaven and the 
earth as described in Gen. i. 3, &c. But, secondly, the same rule 
which leads one objector to rely on Exod. xx. 11, as a proof that 
the entire creation was comprised in the six Adamic days, would 
justify another in insisting that it was comprised in one day, be- 
cause it is said, Gen. ii. 4, ‘ These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth, in their being created, in the day of 
Jehovah God’s making earth and heavens:’ the obvious meaning 
of the original being, however, at the time of their creation, or 
after they were created. And, thirdly, it is a violation of an 
essential rule of sound interpretation to infer the meaning of 


* Who understand eth, here, to denote the substance or material. Com- 
pare Gesenius, sub voce ; Aben Ezra; Kimchi, in his Book of Roots; and 
Buxtorf’s Talmudic Lexicon. 

+ In Walton’s Polyglott, the Syriac is very properly translated, esse coli 
et esse terree—the being or substance of the heaven, and the being or sub- 
stance of the earth. 
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an author from a condensed sentence, introduced incidentally, 
instead of deriving it from his more direct, connected, and pr = 
statements on the same subject. Now, the full and formal treat- 
ment of creation, occupies the whole of the first chapter of 
Genesis. To affirm, without proof, that the verse in Exodus: con- 
denses the whole of the chapter, is to beg the very question at 
issue. That the chapter includes all that the verse relates to, I 
admit. But it includes more. It affirms, for example, in the 
second verse, the significant fact that there was a period when 
‘the earth was without form and void: respecting this the verse 
in Exodus is silent; while, in the first verse, the chapter affirms 
that at some period prior to that state of chaos—in the beginning— 
God originated the material of the universe. And the question is, 
whether, according to the critical and correct rendering of the 
text, that period was not prior to the six days of the Adamic 
creation. 

When it is objected to this priority, that the decision of the 
question might be safely left to any unbiassed mind on a perusal of 
the English version of the text, the objector is evidently calculating 
on the effect likely to be produced on the ‘unbiassed mind’ by the 
mere juxta-position of the opening verses, and by the conjunctive 
meaning, and, given to the Hebrew particle va, which commences 
the second verse. This, however, is an appeal, not to his know- 
ledge, but to his ignorance. It is to take advantage, not of his 
judgment, but of his prejudice. For, unless, by an act of marvel- 
lous intuition, he could infer the Hebrew original from the English 
rendering, he may, for aught he knows to the contrary, be pro- 
nouncing on the meaning of a faulty translation. So that the 
question to be first decided, relates to the correct rendering of the 
original. If, for example, according to the learned and judicious 
Dathe, that rendering should be, ‘ In the beginning, God created 
the heaven and the earth. But afterwards the earth became 
waste and desolate,’-—an unbiassed mind, in that case, could arrive 
only at the conclusion that a period was spoken of prior to the 
six natural days described in the verses following. 

Now such appears to be the ¢rue sense of the original. The 
connecting particle at the beginning of the second verse, leaves the 
question of time entirely open. It does not rule the sentence ; the 
sentence rules it, and determines what its particular shade of 
meaning was intended to be. Even in our English version, it is often 
translated by other conjunctions: thus, in the very next chapter, 
verse 17, it is rendered but. Sometimes, it begins whole books. 
At other times, as in Numb. xx. 1, it spans a wide chronological 
interval. Indeed, as the general connective particle of the Hebrew 
language, it is employed as copulative, continuative, adversative, 
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disjunctive, and for other purposes ;* the specific purpose, in every 
case, being determinable by a consideration of the context alone. 

To an examination of the text, then, let the question be referred. 
Now, that the originating act, described in the first verse, was not 
meant to be included in the account of the six Adamic days, is 
evident from the following considerations: First, the creation of 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days, begins with the 
formula, And God said; it is only natural, therefore, to, conclude 
that the creation of the first day begins with the third verse, where 
the same formula is employed, ‘ And God said, Let there be light.’ 
But if so, it follows that the act described in the first verse, and 
the state of the earth spoken of in the second, must have both be- 
longed to a period anterior to the first day. Secondly, the only 
adequate reason assignable for the account given in the second 
verse is, to prepare the reader for the description which follows 
of the six days’ work. For it both intimates the necessity for such 
work, by affirming the chaotic condition of the earth; and de- 
scribes the Spirit of God as hovering over the chaos, preparatory 
to it. Not only the originating act in the first verse, therefore, 
but also the commencement of the energizing process in the second, 
appears to have preceded the opening fiat of creation on the first 
day, and to have been introductory to it. Thirdly, if it be ad- 
mitted that the regular unfolding of the six days’ work begins at 
the third verse, it follows that the origination of the earth, in the 
first verse, was anterior to and independent of it; for no such an 
act is again adverted to in the subsequent verses. On the whole, 
then, my firm persuasion is, that the first verse of Genesis was 
designed, by the Divine Spirit, to announce the absolute origin- 
ation of the material universe by the Almighty Creator ; and that 
it is so understood in other parts of Holy Writ: that, passing by 
an indefinite interval, the second verse describes the state of our 
planet immediately prior to the Adamic creation; and that the 
third verse begins the account of the six days’ work. 

If I am reminded that I am in danger of being biassed in favour 
of these conclusions by the hope of harmonising Scripture with 
geology, I might venture to suggest, in reply, that the danger is 
not all on one side. Instances of adherence to traditional inter- 
pretations, chiefly because they are traditional and popular, though 
in the face of all evidence of their faultiness, are by no means so 
rare as to render warning unnecessary. The danger of confounding 
the infallibility of our own interpretation with the infallibility of 
the sacred text, is not peculiar to a party. 


* Gesenius, sub voce. The lexicographer refers to the particle in Gen. 
i. 2, as an instance of its continuative force merely ; i.e., as employed for the 
simple purpose of connecting one part of a subject with the next which 
followed it in the order of the writer's design, without any reference to the 


length of intervening time. 
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If, again, I am reminded, in a tone of animadversion, that I am 
making science, in this instance, the interpreter of Scripture, my 
reply is, that I am simply making the works of God illustrate his 
word, in a department in which they speak with a distinct and 
authoritative voice ; that ‘ it is all the same whether our geological 
or theological investigations have been prior, if we have not forced 
the one into accordance with the other ;* and that it might be. 
deserving consideration, whether or not the conduct of those is not 
open to just animadversion, who first undertake to pronounce on 
the meaning of a passage of Scripture irrespective of all the ap- 
propriate evidence ; and who then, when that evidence is explored 
and produced, insist on their a priori interpretation as the only 
true one. 

But in making these remarks, I have been conceding too much. 
The views which I have exhibited are not of yesterday. It is ‘im- 
portant and interesting to observe, how the early fathers of the 
Christian church should seem to have entertained precisely similar 
views ; for St. Gregory Nazianzen, after St. Justin Martyr, sup- 
poses an indefinite period between the creation and the first ordering 
of all things. St. Basil, St. Cesarius, and Origen, are much more 
explicit”+ To these might be added Augustine, Theodoret, Epi- 
scopius, and others, whose remarks imply the existence of a con- 
siderable interval ‘ between the creation related in the first verse 
of Genesis, and that of which an account is given in the third and 
following verses.’{ In modern times, but long before geology 
became a science, the independent character of the opening sen- 
tence of Genesis was affirmed by such judicious and learned men 
as Calvin, Bishop Patrick, and Dr. David Jennings.§ And ‘ in 
some old editions of the English Bible, where there is no division 
into verses, you actually find a break at the end of what is now the 
second verse; and in Luther’s Bible (Wittenberg, 1557) you have 
in addition the figure 1 placed against the third verse, as being 
the beginning of the account of the creation on the first day.’ 
Now these views were formed independently of all geological con- 
siderations. In the entire absence of evidence from this quarter— 
probably even in opposition to it, as some would think—these 
conclusions were arrived at on biblical grounds alone. Geolog 
only illustrates and confirms them. The works of God prove to be 
one with this preconceived meaning of his word. Aud there is 
ground to expect that this early interpretation will gradually come 
to be universally accepted as the only correct one. 


* Dr. 8. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 672. 
+ Principal Wiseman’s Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Revealed Religion, vol. i. p. 297. 
* The Note in Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, by Dr. Pusey, who refers 
to Petavius, lib. c. cap. 11, § i—viii. 
§ Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Scripture and Geology, pp. 179, 180. 
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II. 
IGNATIUS—THE SYRIAC VERSION OF HIS EPISTLES.*« 


WE gave in the last number of this Journal, (pp. 15—23,) a 


brief account of the discovery of the Syriac version of the three 


Epistles of Ignatius, which have been recently published by Mr. 
Cureton. These three Epistles are addressed to Polycarp, the 
Ephesians, and the Romans respectively, and were found in two 
manuscripts, one of which contains only the Epistle to Polycarp, 
and the other all the three Epistles. They exhibit a recension of 
the text, very different from either of the two Greek texts which 
have come down to us, and they are distinguished in particular 
by containing a very much smaller quantity of matter than even 
the shorter Greek text. We have thus now ¢hree entirely distinct 
recensions of the text of three of these celebrated Epistles, namely, 
the longer Greek text from the Augsburg and Zurich manuscripts, 
the shorter Greek text from the Medicean manuscript at Florence,t 
and an ancient Syriac version still shorter than the latter. 

The question naturally arises,—How does the discovery of this 
Syriac version affect the Greek text? Has the Syriac translator 
made omissions, or does the Greek text contain the additions of a 
later age? Which is to be regarded as the genuine Ignatius, the 
Syriac or the Greek? The question is thus introduced by Mr. 
Cureton :— 


‘In viewing the Syriac version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, as ex- 
hibited in these three which we have now before us, the first thing which 
strikes our notice is their comparative brevity, even with respect to the 
shorter edition published from the Medicean MS. This arises from the 
omission of words, sentences, and even long passages, found in that edition, 
but not recognised in the Syriac. ‘The first point, therefore, which we are 
naturally led to consider, is, whether these passages have been omitted b 
the Syriac translator, or whether they have been introduced into the Gree 
text subsequently to the period when the Syriac translation was made. In 
either case, their nature and extent preclude the possibility either of their 
omission or addition being the effect of accident, or the result of mere care- 
lessness or wantonness on the part of any transcriber. We can hardl 
suppose, that the Syriac translator, in dealing with a work entitled to pace: 4 


* The Antient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius to St. Poly- 
carp, the Ephesians, and the Romans: together with Extracts from his 
Epistles, collected from the Writings of Severus of Antioch, Timotheus of 
Alexandria, and others, edited with an English Translation, and Notes. 
Also the Greek Text of these three Epistles, corrected according to the 
Authority of the Syriac Version. By William Cureton, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. Berlin: Asher and Co. 

+ See above, p. 19. 

t See above, pp. 20, 21. 
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veneration as the Epistles of this holy Martyr, and secondary in import- 
ance only to the inspired writings of the Apostles themselves, should have 
made such omissions simply for the sake of brevity, more especially when 
these Epistles in themselves are so short. If, therefore, he did presume 
to omit anything, he must have done so for some particular object, with 
the design of promoting some end which he had in view, or of supporting 
more effectually some doctrine or opinion which the authority of these 
passages in the Epistles of St. Ignatius seemed to discountenance or dis- 
prove. And on the other hand, if at any period subsequent to their original 
composition such passages were fraudulently inserted into the genuine 
text of these Epistles, it is altogether unreasonable to suppose that this 
could have been done undesignedly. It frequently indeed happens that 
words, or even sentences, added in the margin of a MS. for the purpose of 
explanation or illustration, find their way into the text through the ignorance 
or carelessness of subsequent transcribers, instances of which may per- 
haps be pointed out in these Epistles ; but it is altogether contrary, both to 
experience and reason, to suppose that such passages as these, which are 
not recognised in the Syriac translation, could have been introduced into 
the Greek text otherwise than designedly, and for purposes similar to those 
for which such omissions would have been made, although with the oppo- 
site intention of giving them that additional weight which the authority of 
St. Ignatius must bring with it.—Preface, pp. xvi. xvii. 


Mr. Cureton then proceeds to examine one or two passages not 
found in the Syriac version, having reference to a particular subject, 
since we may, he observes, by such an examination be better able to 
form a correct judgment respecting this matter. He therefore takes 
as an example the long passage omitted from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, (cc. 2—8) which mentions distinctly three orders in the 
Christian ministry, maintains the importance of episcopacy, and 
inculcates in the strongest terms the duty of submission to the 
bishop and presbytery. This passage is of such importance to a 
right understanding of the whole controversy, that we insert it at 
full length, translated from the Greek.* We would particularly 
call the attention of our readers to the words we have printed in 
italics. 

‘ But with regard to my fellow-servant Burrhus, your deacon, in the 
service of God, blessed in all things, I entreat you that he may remain to 
the honour both of you and your bishop. And Crocus also, worthy both 
of God and of you, whom I have received as a pattern of your love, hath 
in all things refreshed me, as (I pray) the father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may refresh him, together with Onesimus, and Burrhus, and Euplus, and 
Fronto, in whom I have, as to your charity, seen you all. May I always 
have joy of you, if I shall be worthy of it! It is therefore fitting that 2 
should by all means glorify Jesus Christ, who hath glorified you: that by 
an uniform obedience ye may be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment, and may all speak alike concerning everything; 
and that, being subject to the bishop and the presbytery, ye may be altogether 
sanctified. These things I command you not, as if I were any one. For 
although Iam even bound for his name, I am not yet perfect in Jesus 


* We adopt the translation of Mr. Chevallier, published at Cambridge, 
1833. 
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Christ. But now I begin to learn; and I speak to you as my fellow-dis- 
ciples. For I ought to have been stirred up by you, in faith, in admonition, 
in patience, in long-suffering. But forasmuch as charity suffers me not to 
be silent towards you, I have therefore first taken upon me to exhort you, 
that ye would all run together according to the will of God. For Jesus 
Christ, our inseparable life, he is by the will of the Father : as also the bishops 
appointed unto the utmost bounds of the earth, are by the will of Jesus Christ. 
Wherefore it becomes you to run together according to the will of your bishop, 
even as also ye do. For your renowned presbytery, worthy of God, is fitted 
as exactly to the bishop as the strings are to an harp. Wherefore, in your 
concord and harmonious love, Jesus Christ is sung. And every single 
person among you makes up the chorus; that all being harmonious in 
concord, taking up the song of God in perfect unity, ye may sing with one 
voice to the Father through Jesus Christ ; to the end that.he may both hear 
you, and perceive by your works that ye are members of his Son. Where- 
fore it is profitable for you to live in an unblameable unity, that ye may 
always have fellowship with God. But if I in this little time, have had 
such a familiarity with your bishop (whom I have known) not in the flesh 
but in the spirit, how much more must J think you happy, who are so 
joined to him as the church is to Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ to the Father, 
that all things may agree together in unity! Let no man deceive himself. 
Except a man be within the altar, he is deprived of the bread of God. For 
if the prayer of one or two be of such avail, how much more shall that of 
the bishop and the whole church be? He therefore that comes not toge- 
ther into the same place with it, he is proud already, and hath condemned 
himself. For it is written, ‘God resisteth the proud.” Let us take heed, 
therefore, that we set not ourselves against the bishop, that we may be subject 
to God. The more any one sees his bishop silent, the more let him revere him. 
For whomsoever the master of the house sends to be over his own household, 
we ought to receive him, even as we would him that sent him. Iv 1s EVIDENT, 
THEREFORE, THAT WE OUGHT TO RESPECT THE BISHOP, EVEN AS THE LorD 
HIMSELF. And indeed, Onesimus himself greatly commends your good order 
in God; in that ye all live according to the truth, and no heresy dwells among 
you. Forneither do ye hearken to any one more than to Jesus Christ, speaking 
to you in truth. For some there are who are wont to carry about the name 
(of Christ) in deceitfulness, but do things unworthy of God ; whom ye must 
avoid as ye would wild beasts. For they are ravening dogs, which bite 
secretly ; of whom ye must beware, as of men hardly to be cured. There 
is one physician, both carnal and spiritual; create and uncreate; God 
manifest in the flesh ; true life, in death; both of Mary, and of God: first 
capable of suffering, and then liable to suffer no more. Wherefore let no 
man deceive you: as indeed ye are not deceived, being wholly (the servants) 
of God.’ 


We find the subject of the clergy referred to in the same way, 
in the twentieth chapter of this Epistle to the Ephesians, also in 
the seventh and eighth chapters of the Epistle to Polycarp, and in 
the ninth of that to the Romans, none of which passages occur in 
the Syriac version. 


‘ It seems certain, then, that either it must have been the design of the 
Syrian translator to omit these passages, which speak in such distinct 
terms of episcopacy and the clergy, because they militated against his own 
notions, and were repugnant to his own opinions; or, on the other hand, 
that it has been the object of some interpolator to insert and mingle them 
with the genuine writings of St. Ignatius, in order that he might give 
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more authority to his own -views by alleging them as the testimony of that 
holy martyr and disciple of the apostles. —Preface, p. xvii. 


It seems improbable, argues Mr. Cureton, that such passages 
should have been omitted by the Syriac translator, because they are 
opposed to his own opinions, since we find him retaining the follow. 
ing words in the Epistle to Polycarp, which assert the same 


principles in almost stronger words than any that have been quoted 
above. 


‘Ifa man desire to be esteemed above his bishop, he is corrupted. * * 
* * Give heed to the bishop that God may give heed to you. 1 give my 
life for those who submit to their bishop, priests, and deacons; and may I 
have my portion with them in God!’ 


Upon this passage Mr. Cureton remarks :— 


‘ The retention of this one passage, speaking with so much precision and 
distinctness on this subject, would render all the other omissions, which 
might have been made with the intention of invalidating it, futile. If the 
design had been to raise any doubts respecting it, or to weaken the argu- 
ments in its favour by alleging the silence of St. Ignatius on this point, it 
would have been necessary, not to omit part, but all of the passages which 
refer to it; for even one, only incidentally mentioned, may afford sufficient 
testimony to establish the existence of the fact, which the omission of all 
the others could not invalidate, although, if adduced, they may serve to 
exhibit it with more distinctness and precision. But the question assumes 
a different aspect when any particular object is to be enforced and substan- 
tiated. A skilful advocate, to make good his cause, will naturally bring 
forward all the evidence which he can collect; and he will summon to his 
aid every available authority that seems likely to strengthen his case. Nor 
will he hesitate, if he be deficient in candour and integrity, to adduce such 
fictitious documents as appear calculated to support his argument, and 
thereby to effect his purpose, whenever he can do so without fear of detec- 
tion. That the cause of episcopacy is strongly advocated, not only in the 
places now before us, but also in almost all the Epistles which bear the 
name of St. Ignatius, is acknowledged on all hands. It is therefore plain 
that these passages, whether they be the genuine words of the holy martyr, 
or whether they have been added subsequently by some interpolator, have 
been written in a great measure with this object in view. But it has been 
shown above that it is highly improbable that they should have been 
omitted by the Syrian translator, with the design of favouring any pur- 
poses or opinions of the opposite tendency. Moreover, it is but just to 
state that these passages, speaking in such distinct terms on this subject, 
and so constantly and directly referring to it, are the very passages which, 
of all others, have tended to throw the greatest doubts upon the Epistles 
of St. Ignatius, and which, independently of their omission from the Syriac, 
have otherwise afforded to the impugners of the authority of these Epistles 
the strongest arguments against their genuineness and authenticity. Daillé 
felt so much confidence in the argument drawn from this consideration, 
that he styles it Argumenitum Palmarium ; and it must be confessed that 
the answer of Pearson to this seems very far from full and satisfactory.— 
Preface, pp. xviii. xix. 


We find, moreover, in the Syriac version many important omis- 
sions on one of the most vital points of Christian doctrine. 
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‘ Further, in the same chapters from the Epistles to the Ephesians which 
are not recognised by the Syriac, we find sentences bearing upon a matter 
of no less importance than one of the most essential articles of our faith, 
—the Godhead of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Thus, for 
instance: év capri yevduevos eds (ch. 7, p. 76, n. 2,) 5 yap judy "Inoois 6 
Xpiords (ch. 18, p. 78, n. 4). Again, in the last chapter of the Epistle to 
St. Polycarp: ev "Inood and further, in the Epistle to the 
Romans: "Inoov tov Ocov (ch. 1, p. 80, n. 2,); ev "Incov 
7G (ch. 1, p. 80, n. 5,); 45 yap eds "Inoovs Xpiords (ch. 3, p. 81, 
n.3,) ;’"Emrpeparé wor miunrhy elvar Tov wou (ch.7, p. 82, n.4,); in 
all of which this doctrine is expressly mentioned. And not only isit asserted 
in places like these directly, but also in others, by the addition or change 
of a single word; as, for example, in the inscription of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the simple insertion of the conjunction «at, omitted in the 
Syriac, in the sentence & Tod Matpbs, kal Inoot Xpictod Tov 
a the doctrine of the Godhead of our Lord by limiting tod cod quay 
to the latter member of the sentence, ’Incod Xpicrod : and again, the substi- 
tution of @cov for viov in the nineteenth of the same Epistle (p. 79) contains 
a declaration of the same truth. It is quite evident, therefore, that in all 
these places this object has been kept distinctly in view; and that either 
these words must have been omitted and altered by the Syriac translator, 
for the purpose of undermining and weakening this article of our belief, or 
that they must have been inserted and changed with the design of giving 


additional force to the arguments upon which this most vital doctrine is 
based.’ 


Mr. Cureton further observes, that these passages could not have 
been altered or omitted by the Syriac translator for the purpose 
of denying the divinity of our Lord, as he has retained many other 
sentences in which this doctrine is fully asserted. After bringing 
forward satisfactory proof of this, Mr. Cureton adds :— 


‘We see, therefore, that this great doctrine is frequently stated and 
maintained in these Epistles of St. Ignatius, even as they are exhibited 
in the Syriac translation ; not, indeed, in so direct and formal a manner as 
in those passages which have been omitted, but equally plainly and fully, 
and more in accordance with the style of the inspired writings themselves, 
and with the simplicity of the apostolic times; just as we might naturall 
expect that holy martyr, with this conviction always present in his mind, 
to write, sometimes calling the author and finisher of his salvation his 
Saviour; sometimes his Lord; at others, Jesus the Christ, and at others. 
God. Each and all of these appellations conveyed equally to his mind 
that great truth which was the foundation of all his hopes—God in the 
flesh. It would not, therefore, be natural for him to state this truth so 
frequently in its direct and complex form, unless with the design of op- 
—— some who denied it; nor, indeed, would it be necessary for him to 

© so in writing to his fellow-disciple of St. John the Evangelist, or hardly 
to those congregations of Christians to whom it must have been familiar. 
The hypothesis, therefore, that the passages bearing upon this subjectmight 
have been omitted by the Syriac translator for the purpose of invalidating 
this great doctrine, which could have been the only design of their omis- 
sion, seems to be altogether untenable. But, on the other hand, there is 
no improbability in the supposition that any one wishing to support this 
doctrine by the authority of St. Ignatius, should put this truth into a more 
direct and positive form, and insert it among his genuine writings, which 
he might venture to do with less fear of detection, from the fact of its 
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having been so manifestly inculcated by that apostolic father.’—Preface, 
pp. XX. Xxi. 


The learned editor of these Epistles, therefore, comes to the 
conclusion that the passages in the Greek text, which are omitted 
in the Syriac version, are interpolations of a later age; and he 
imagines that they were introduced about a.p. 360, by some pious 
forger, who was anxious to be able to bring forward the authority 
of the great Ignatius to support the definitions of doctrine by the 
council of -Nice respecting the person of Christ, and to resist the 
heresy of Aérius of Pontus, who about the same time began to 
assert the equality of presbyters with the bishop. 


‘ The argument from the consideration of design respecting the introduc- 
tion of these passages into the Greek text seems to be conclusive in itself; 
for many reasons, and those, too, highly probable, may be alleged bes 
and how, they might have been inserted ; but it seems almost impossible 
to assign any other why they should have been omitted, than that this was 
done for the sake of abbreviation, which appears to be altogether unfeas- 
ible. To this we should add another consideration—that we know of no 
instances of such abridgment in any Christian writer; while examples of 
fabrication, additions, and interpolations, are most numerous, and that 
especially about the period to which we should at once assign the passages 
in question in these Epistles, if there could be no doubt as to their being 
spurious. Moreover, there is another consideration with respect to these 
passages that seems to be of great weight, which is, that they are so directly 
opposed to numerous heresies that sprang up long after the time of St. 
Ignatius, that although it be not impossible that they might have preceded 
these heresies, they could hardly have been more distinct had they been 
written subsequently, with the express object of counteracting them, 
instead of by anticipation. —Preface, p. xxiv. 


We quite agree with the learned editor of the Syriac version, in 
thinking this argument from design conclusive as to the question 
of interpolation. There are, however, many other points connected 
with the recension of the Epistles as exhibited in the shorter Greek 
text, which lead us to regard the latter with suspicion. 


‘In the Medicean MS., and in the ancient Latin version corresponding 
with it, the Epistles presumed to be the genuine production of the holy 
martyr are mixed up with others, which are almost universally allowed to 
be spurious. Both in the Greek and Latin MSS. all these are placed upon 
the same footing, and no distinction is drawn between them; and the only 
ground which has hitherto been assumed for their separation has been the 
specification of some of them by Eusebius, and his omission of any men- 
tion of the others. There seems to be no other evidence, either external 
or internal, why some should be chosen and others rejected; and the 
Epistle to Hero the Deacon, in particular, has been so esteemed, that had 
there been any mention of the existence of such a letter made by Eusebius, 
this would probably have been at once classed among the genuine, although 
its place is now assigned among the spurious. I notice this to show how 
little the true rules of criticism seem to have been applied in the reception 
or rejection of these Epistles. It certainly does throw suspicion even upon 
what is genuine, when that which is spurious is mixed up with it, and all 
is made to have the appearance of bearing the same authority. If the col- 
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lector and arranger of the recension of the Epistles as they are found in 
the Medicean MS., and the corresponding Latin translation, was ignorant 
enough to allow entire false Epistles to be placed upon the same level as 
the true, or fraudulent enough to introduce whole spurious letters among 
those which were genuine, surely he is more likely, if ignorant, to have 
allowed some spurious interpolated passages to pass without detection, or, 
if fraudulent, to have inserted a few sentences rather than whole Epistles. 
This circumstance of itself would be sufficient to excite doubts in our mind 
as to the perfect integrity of any of these Epistles, even had we no other 
definite cause for suspicion.’—Preface, pp. xxiv. xxv. 


These grounds for suspicion do not exist in the Syriac version of 
the Epistles ; and there is another circumstance, on the contrary, 
which speaks strongly in their favour. It is this: all the passages 
in the ancient writers down to the time of Eusebius, (including 
Eusebius himself,) which contain extracts from Ignatius, are found 
in the Syriac version, with the exception of one extract, belonging 
to the Epistle to the Smyrneans, the Syriac translation of which 
we do not possess. ‘The arguments, therefore, which Bishop 
Pearson, in his defence of the Epistles of Ignatius, has brought 
forward in their favour, from the circumstance of their having 
been known to ancient writers who have cited them before the 
commencement of the fourth century, must apply with increased 
force to these Epistles, as they are now found in the Syriac ver- 
sion ; and their claims to be the genuine works of that holy martyr, 
must consequently be much stronger and more forcible than those 
of any of the rest.’ This argument is one of great importance. 
The fact is, that we have no proof even of the existence of any 
other of the Ignatian Epistles, except the three contained in the 
Syriac version, and the Epistle to the Smyrneans, before the time 
of Eusebius, that is, the commencement of the fourth century. 
Eusebius, it is true, speaks of seven ; but all the extracts which he 
gives from them are found, as we have remarked above, in the 
Syriac version, with the one exception from the Epistle to the 
Smyrneans. The way in which the testimony of Kusebius has 
been employed by the advocates of the recension of the shorter 
Greek text, has exhibited a great lack of sound principles of cri- 
ticism, and incurs the well-deserved reprehension of Mr. Cureton. 


‘It has been already observed, that although no distinction is drawn 
between any of the Epistles attributed to St. Ignatius, either in the Medi- 
cean MS. or in the copies of the ancient Latin translation which corre- 
spond with it, the editors of these Epistles have generally acknowledged 
those mentioned by Eusebius to be genuine, and the rest, concerning which 
he has not spoken, to be spurious. If Kusebius had declared that St. 
Ignatius had written no other Epistles besides those which he mentions, 
and his authority were deemed conclusive upon this point, of course they 
would have taken the true grounds of criticism, in rejecting at once all 
those which are not enumerated by him; but if that holy martyr had 
written other Epistles—and it is nowhere stated that he did not—to reject 
any bearing his name, solely and simply because they were not spoken of 
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by that ecclesiastical historian, would be no less a violation of all true rules 
of criticism. 

‘ On the other hand, the grounds for acknowledging these Epistles to be 
genuine, simply because they bear the names of certain letters mentioned 
by Eusebius, are equally untenable. It is certainly some presumption in 
their favour; and if, further, they contain passages cited by him, it 
strengthens this presumption : and could there be no grounds whatever for 
suspicion of any forgery or interpolation, the evidence for them would be 
convincing. Under any circumstances, it would prove that they contained 
something that was genuine ; and this is all that the argument will prove. 
But when we know that there have been numerous forgeries and interpo- 
lations made at a subsequent period, this argument loses nearly all its force, 
and, indeed, may almost be turned to support the contrary proposition. 

‘ An interpolator, wishing to give his own views or opinions the support 
of the authority of St. Ignatius, would either cautiously interweave them 
among the genuine writings of that martyr in such a manner as would be 
most likely to escape detection, or, forging something under his name, he 
would equally labour to take every precaution to give it plausibility, by 
making it, so far as possible, agree with such previous description as some 
one well acquainted with the document, and himself of high reputation, 
might have given. Any one, therefore, after the time of Eusebius, wishing 
to put forward a collection of Epistles as the production of St. Ignatius, 
would necessarily endeavour to make them conform in every respect to the 
account which he had given of them. If, therefore, the falsifications in 
the writings of that holy martyr have been made subsequently to the time 
of Eusebius—and that many of them, if not all, have been so is quite cer- 
tain—it is no argument whatever for the genuineness of an Epistle dis- 
covered many years subsequently among others me false, simply 
because it bears the inscription of one of those mentioned by that writer, 
or even contains an allusion to a fact which he has stated it to contain.’ — 
Preface, pp. Xxxi. xxxii. 


In a question of the kind we are discussing, internal evidence 
must be of considerable weight, although it is true that such evi- 
dence is of a subjective kind, and will affect different persons in 
different ways. Still, if all the passages not found in the Syriac 
version were intentionally omitted by the translator from the Greek 
text, it is almost certain that, however skilfully he performed 
his task, some traces of such omissions would be seen. Bee this 
point let us again hear Mr. Cureton :— 


‘ Again, there is another argument to be adduced, from the internal 
evidence of the Epistles. The passages which have been removed from 
the Greek, to make the text correspond with the Syriac, are very numer- 
ous; and in the Epistle to the Ephesians at least two-thirds of the matter 
has been omitted. Now had these passages so omitted been parts of the 
original Epistle, it seems hardly possible that they could have been taken 
away in the manner in which they have been,—sometimes whole chapters, 
at others considerable parts, sometimes whole sentences, and at others half 
sentences, or single words,—without interrupting the general tenor of the 
Epistle, or causing any hiatus, and producing obscurity. But what is now 
the state of the case? Not only is no obscurity caused, nor the tenor of 
the Epistle broken, but, on the contrary, several places, which before were 
unintelligible, become now clear; the whole Epistle runs on uninter- 
ruptedly; each sentence adheres closely to that which precedes it; and, 
P 
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what is still more remarkable, all this almost without the necessity of 
making even the slightest grammatical change in the order or construction 
of the sentences. This seems hardly possible to be otherwise accounted 
for, than that the interpolator—who appears to have had no evil intention 
in making these additions—in his respect for the writings of this holy 
martyr, should have been anxious to add without changing, and to insert 
such passages as he desired without the necessity of altering a word. Con- 
sequently, in some instances, this has produced obscurity, and interrupted 
the natural course of the Epistle. That passages might have been added 
in this way, without much violating the general sense, is not unlikely ; but 


_ that an abridgment upon so extensive a scale, and in so varied a manner, 


could have been made so successfully as not to violate the grammatical 
construction, and to leave the whole order of the Epistle clear, simple, and 
uninterrupted, seems hardly probable. Moreover, this Kpistle, as it now 
stands, is a short, simple, earnest letter, such as we may well suppose St. 
Ignatius to have written under the circumstances in which he was then 
placed.’—Preface, pp. XXvi. xxvii. 


It would be interesting and important to determine, if possible, 
the time at which this Syriac version was made; but we are unable 
to come to any definite conclusion upon this point. 


‘The antiquity of the manuscript itself, in which it is found, proves cer- 
tainly that it could not be later than the beginning of the sixth century of 
our era; and in all probability it was made much earlier. St. Ignatius 
himself was Bishop of Antioch, where the Syriac was the vernacular 
language, and, consequently, that in which most of his lessons of faith and 
practice were conveyed to the flock committed to his charge. All those 
who had enjoyed the benefit of his holy teaching and example, and, further, 
had been witnesses of his faith and constancy in following the steps of his 
blessed Master, when called before Trajan, would listen eagerly to the 
narrative of his martyrdom at Rome: and they would also anxiously 
desire to obtain and peruse the last letters which he wrote; not merely for 
the instruction they contained, and as exhibiting his faithful constancy, 
unshaken by the prospect of the trials which he had to undergo, but also 
as a token of remembrance of their beloved pastor, rendered still more dear 
to them by his sufferings and firmness. It would, therefore, be most 
natural that these Epistles should be translated into Syriac, by which they 
would be rendered accessible to all classes of Christians at Antioch, who 
revered and cherished the memory of their holy and beloved bishop. 
Translations were certainly made trom the Geek into Syriac at a very 
early period. ‘There seems to be no good ground for questioning the tra- 
dition universally received among all those churches which make use of it, 
that the Peshito version of the Scriptures was made in apostolic times. 
And it appears a very reasonable inference, that the same motives which 
led to the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, 
should also have operated in like manner to make accessible the writings 
of those who, in the estimation of all, must occupy the next place to the 
inspired apostles themselves. —Preface, pp. Xxxviii. xxxix. 


Mr. Cureton believes that this version was made at a very early 
time, most probably before the period at which the first inter- 
polations are inserted into the Greek text, and he therefore thinks 
that it ought to be regarded ‘as most nearly representing what 
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Ignatius himself wrote.’ He sums up his arguments in the follow- 
ing words :— 


‘To sum up the leading considerations which entitle this Syriac version 
to our serious attention, as most nearly representing what St. Ignatius 
himself wrote, they are briefly these: First, although there be no direct 
proof, there is a strong probability that his Epistles were translated into 
Syriac at a very early period, before corruptions had found their way into 
the text. Secondly, the manuscripts in which this translation is found are 
very ancient, and were written several centuries before any of the Greek 
or Latin copies now in existence. Thirdly, all the evidence which has 
ever been brought forward in support of the writings of St. Ignatius, either 
from direct citations or allusions made to them by any ancient author for 
the first two centuries after his death, apply especially to these three 
Epistles, and to these only; and, Fourthly, they do not contain those 

assages found in the Greek and Latin copies, which, according to the 
judgment of several learned and able critics, could not have been written 
by that apostolic father, because they bear upon themselves the stamp of 
facts and opinions which belong to a later period. So that, had any 
person, after the discussions of the Ignatian controversy, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, been anxious to re-model the text according to 
the best arguments which had been advanced on both sides, by removing 
such passages as sound criticism, on the one part, pronounced to be 
spurious, and retaining those which learned research, on the other, upheld 
to be genuine, he could hardly have failed to reduce these Epistles into 
nearly the same form as they are found in the Syriac: version, transcribed 
about a thousand years before that controversy began, and now first 
brought to light more than a century and a half after it has ceased.— 
Preface, p. xl. 


It was hardly to be expected that such a condemnation of the 
Greek Epistles of Ignatius would be admitted without some oppo- 
sition and resistance. ‘ No one,’ says Niebuhr, ‘ ever overthrew a 
literary idol without provoking the anger of its worshippers;’ and 
Mr. Cureton will certainly find that he is no exception to this 
general rule. One writer* has already entered the lists in favour 
of the Greek recension; and others, we doubt not, will soon follow 
in his steps. The Ignatian controversy threatens to be again 
revived in all its original vigour and keenness, though we fear that 
the spirit and habits of the age will hardly endure such elaborate 
works as the attacks of Daillé, and the vindications of Pearson. 
The writer in the ‘ English Review,’ who has come forward to the 
rescue of the Greek Ignatius, seems to feel that so many learned 
members of the episcopal bench would surely not have bestowed 
their labour upon an interpolated work, aud almost pathetically 
reminds his readers, ‘that not only have the writings of Ignatius 
been published by an Irish primate, Archbishop Usher, but that 
he has been invested with an English dress by a British metro- 
politan, Archbishop Wake.’ The reviewer, however, very wisely, 


* In the ‘ English Review, No. VIII. January, 1846. 
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does not attempt to rest his cause upon episcopal authority, but 
proceeds to bring forward many arguments to prove the authenti- 
city and genuineness of the Greek text, and to show that the 
Syriac version is the production of a later age. 

Our space will allow us only a few brief remarks upon these 
arguments, and we do not feel it necessary to dwell upon them at 
any length, as Mr. Cureton is fully able to defend himself, if he 


wishes to continue the controversy. 


The reviewer supposes that the Syriac version of these Epistles 
was made by an Eutychian heretic, towards the latter end of the 
sixth century, and that the passages which are omitted from the 
Greek text were designedly left out, because they condemn the 
heresies of Eutyches. He observes, that many of the Syriac 
manuscripts, which were found along with the Syriac Epistles of 
Ignatius in the monastery of St. Mary, in Nitria, contain the works 
of Severus, patriarch of Antioch, and Timotheus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, two celebrated leaders of a large body of Eutychian heretics, 
who spread themselves, early in the sixth century, over a great part 
of Asia, Syria, and Egypt; and the reviewer, therefore, believes 
‘that the collection of Syriac MSS. recently deposited in the 
British Museum, will turn out to be a nest of Eutychianism.’ 
Respecting the Syriac translator of Ignatius, he remarks :— 


‘It is not easy to distinguish the various shades of Eutychianism from 
each other; but we believe that our translator coincided very nearly in 
opinion, and was nearly contemporaneous in time with the celebrated 
Jacobus Baradeus, who propagated the doctrines of the Monophysites in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, in the sixth 
century, and died Bishop of Edessa, a.p. 578; and gave a name to the 
Monophysites, who from him are still called Jacobites, in opposition to the 
Melchites or Imperialists, who hold the doctrine of the council of Chalcedon, 
convoked by the Emperor Marcian in a.p. 451. We know from Nice- 
phorus, and other sources, that they were in the habit of mutilating Scrip- 
ture and the works of the Fathers to suit their own purposes; and this 
being the case, they would have not had much scruple in epitomizing Igna- 
tius. It is a remarkable fact that all the Jacobite Patriarchs of Syria at 
this day usurp the title of Ignatius! They thus show their desire to appro- 
priate the holy martyr to themselves; and the same spirit would not have 
spared his works, which has taken this liberty with his name. Our con- 
jecture, that this Syriac version is of Jacobite extraction, is further con- 
firmed by the fact, that in the very same MS. volume which contains it, 
are found. Sermons by Mar Jacob, whom we conjecture to be no other than 
the celebrated heretical and schismatical bishop of Edessa. 

‘ Upon the whole, then, the state of the case with respect to Mr. Cure- 


ton’s volume appears to be as follows. He appears (and we do not greatly 
wonder 


“ —Nam solet inventis plaudere quisque suis—” 


to have been fascinated by his own discovery of this Syriac version, and 
without waiting to take counsel of his calmer judgment, he propounds it 
to us ‘‘ as most nearly representing what St. Ignatius himself wrote.” This 
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Syriac version proves to be a miserable epitome made by an Eutychian 
heretic ; and so far from invalidating the claim of the Greek text to be 
received as the genuine language of Ignatius, it does, in fact, in our 
opinion greatly corroborate and confirm it. * * * 

‘ Again, the heretical and schismatical condition of a large portion of 
the Syrian church in the sixth and seventh centuries, and, we grieve to 
add, even to the present times, compels us to believe that no complete ver- 
sion of Ignatius would have been received or tolerated in it; and that 
religious communion, which, alas! has persisted with unrelenting acrimony 
in anathematizing the decrees of the stx HUNDRED and THIRTY BISHOPs of 
the councit of Cuatcepon [the capitals are the reviewer's}, would not have 
been deterred by any feeling of reverence trom tampering with the writ- 
ings of Ignatius; and there is a strong presumptive evidence against the 
orthodoxy and integrity of writings discovered, as the two MSS. of the 
Syriac version have been in the suspicious company of Severus of Antioch, 
and Timotheus of Alexandria, and other Monophysite writers; and one of 
these MSS., the only one which contains the three Epistles, bound up in the 
same volume with a work of a leader, perhaps the head, of the Jacobites.’ 
—English Review, No. viii. pp. 347-350. 


We cannot enter into an examination of the passages which the 
reviewer brings forward in support of his assertions; but we observe 
that we are far from thinking that all these omitted passages do 
condemn the Eutychian heresy, as the reviewer alleges ; and, more- 
over, assuming that they do, it seems impossible to us that the 
Syriac translator could have omitted them for that reason, as he 
has retained others which inculcate the same doctrines and disci- 
pline as those which have been left out. This consideration seems 
to us decisive on the matter; and supposing it were not, the 
reviewer has himself called our attention to a fact which renders 
the assumption exceedingly improbable, that the passages were 
omitted in consequence of their condemning Eutychianism. He 
remarks, that the extracts from Severus, the great Eutychian 
patriarch, which are appended by Mr. Cureton to the three Syriac 
Epistles of Ignatius, contain quotations from the Epistles of Igna- 
tius, which are not found in the Syriac, but are found in the Greek 
text ; and he observes, with a piety which we are sorry we cannot 
sympathise with, that ‘it is almost, we may say, a providential 
circumstance, that we are able to appeal to an Eutychian patriarch 
of Antioch in favour of the genuineness of the Greek text of 
Ignatius, when mutilated by the hands of Eutychians.’? Such an 
argument as this carries its own refutation with it. Whether the 
Syriac version were in existence or not when Severus wrote, he 
surely would not have quoted passages in support of Eutychianism, 
which, according to the reviewer’s own showing, were omitted by the 
Syriac translator, because they condemned Eutychianism. Bishop 
Pearson has proved, by numerous quotations from ecclesiastical 
writers, that the Epistles must have been essentially the same in 
the sixth century as we now find them in the Medicean manu- 
scripts; and as that recension had obtained such currency and 
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authority at that period, we can easily understand how the use of 
the ancient Syriac version, which differed from it so materially, 
should have been gradually discontinued: moreover, the very fact 
of the wide circulation of the Greek text, just at this very period, 
would of itself have almost prevented any possibility of palming 
upon the world such a mutilated translation as the reviewer sup- 
poses the Syriac version to be. 

In his other arguments the reviewer seems to us to have suc- 
ceeded no better. Take the following as an example :— 


‘It may here, indeed, be objected, in support of Mr. Cureton’s hypo- 
thesis, that a similar interpolation to that which he has supposed, has 
actually taken place, according to our own showing; for, from the year 
1557 to 1646, when the edition of Vossius first appeared, the Ignatian 
Epistles were known to the world only in that interpolated form in which 
they are found in the two MSS. of Augsburg and Caspar Nydpryck. But 
we reply, that the difference between this interpolation, and that imagined 
by Mr. Cureton, is only, in truth, another proof that the interpolation 
alleged by him is no interpolation at all. For, how do we prove the former 
to be an interpolation? Mainly, from the fact, that none of the matter by 
which it differs from the received Greek text, can be shown to have been 
quoted by any author before the sixth century. It was, therefore, unknown 
to the first five centuries after Christ. .... The difference between the 
longer Greek copy and the shorter, and that between the shorter and the 
Syriac, was unknown to the first five centuries; and the same argument 
which proves the former to be an interpolated work, shows the latter to be 
an epitome. —English Review, p. 326. 

The reply is obvious, and may be given almost in the very words 
of the reviewer, only applying them to the Syriac version versus 
the shorter Greek text. How do you prove that the latter contains 
interpolations? Among other things, from the fact that none of the 
matter by which it differs from the Syriac version, can be shown 
to have been quoted by any author before the middle of the fourth 
century. It was, therefore, according to the reviewer’s argument, 
(we stop not to examine whether it is sound or not,) unknown to 
the first three centuries after Christ. We think, however, that we 
have said enough to show the nature of the reviewer’s arguments, 
and that we need not detain our readers with a further consider- 
ation of them. 

But although we consider that, as far as the controversy lies 
between Mr. Cureton and the English reviewer, the arguments of 
the former remain unshaken, we are still far from coming to Mr. 
Cureton’s conclusion, that the Syriac version of these three 
Epistles must be regarded ‘ as representing what St. Ignatius him- 
self wrote.’ We believe, on the contrary, that they bear traces of 
having been interpolated at a later age. Let us glance again at 
the literary history of the Epistles. First was published the longer 
Greek text, which contained such manifest interpolations, that 
Calvin—no mean judge in matters of criticism—declared that 
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‘nothing could be more silly than the stuff which had been brought 
out under the name of Ignatius.’ More than a century afterwards 
appeared the shorter Greek text, omitting most of the passages of 
the longer text, which bore the strongest marks of the fabrication 
of a later age, but still retaming much which has been judged 
spurious by some of the best critics of modern times. Last of all, 
we have a third recension of the text in the Syriac version now 
before us, again omitting most of the passages that were judged 
spurious in the shorter Greek text, but likewise in its turn retain- 
ing some of them. Why, then, should this last recension be 
regarded as immaculate? Why should not the same principles of 
criticism be applied to this Syriac version, as were applied first to 
the longer Greek text, and subsequently to the shorter? We see 
no reason why a distinction should be drawn between them, and 
why the Syriac recension should receive the favour which was 
denied to the two others. The fact, that the quotations made by 
Irenzeus and Eusebius from the Epistles of Ignatius, are found in 
the Syriac version, is no proof that the Syriac recension is the 
same as the one used by those writers ; these quotations are far too 
few to enable us to judge of the nature and form of the Epistles 


which were used by lrenzeus and Eusebius. Having, then, no. 


external testimony to determine the dispute, we are again thrown 
back upon the Epistles themselves ; and we there find passages 
which it seems to us almost certain, that Ignatius could never 
have written. We confine ourselves to two striking instances. 

The first example which we take is the passage from the Epistle 
to Polycarp, which has been already given, (p. 101) and of which 
the Syriac version is as follows :— 


‘ Look to the bishop, that God may also look upon you. I will be in- 
stead of the souls of those who are subject to the bishops and the pres- 
byters and deacons; with them may I have a portion with God’—The 
Syriac Version, pp. 8, 9. 


Independently of all other considerations, which will at once 
occur to our readers, we may just mention two facts which render 
it very probable that this passage is an interpolation: first, it is 
the only place in all the three Epistles in which the three orders of 
the clergy are mentioned ; and, secondly, it occurs in the midst of 
a personal address to a single individual, Polycarp ; and it is, 
therefore, most strange for the writer all at once to break off the 
address to the person to whom he is writing, and to exclaim, ‘ Look 
to the bishop, that God also may look to you.’ 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, the writer makes a slip which 
indubitably betrays the interpolator :— 


‘ I rejoice in you, and I offer supplication on account of you, Ephesians, 
a church which is renowned in all ages. —p. 13. 
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Surely, Ignatius, who was put to death, at the latest calculation, 
in a.p. 116, could not have spoken in this way of a church which 
had not existed more than sixty or seventy years; but one can 
easily understand why a later writer should have bestowed such 
praise upon a church, the bishop of which was the metropolitan of 
all the churches in the province of Asia, and enjoyed the rights 
and privileges of a patriarch : naturally, therefore, would a later 
writer speak of the church of Ephesus as one ‘ renowned in all 
ages.’ It is by incidental remarks of this kind that we are almost 
always able to detect the interpolator. It would be easy to bring 
forward other passages which we regard to be interpolations ; but 
we think that these are sufficient to prove the object we have in 
view, which is merely to show that these Syriac Epistles cannot be 
regarded as a faithful representation of what Ignatius wrote. 


Our opinion upon the whole controversy is briefly this. It 
appears certain, from the testimony of Polycarp, who must have 
known the fact, that Ignatius wrote some letters while on his 
journey from Antioch to Rome to suffer martyrdom. These letters, 
however, must naturally have been very brief, from the cireum- 
-Stances in which the martyr was placed, since he was strictly 
guarded by Roman soldiers, of whose cruelty he complains bitterly 
in his Epistle to the Romans, and who, therefore, would not have 
been likely to allow him much time for the composition of letters. 
In the fierce persecutions to which the church at Antioch was after- 
wards so often exposed, these Epistles of the great martyr would 
naturally have been secreted by the bishop or some of the presby- 
ters, that they might not fall into the hands of the heathen ; and 
as we see from the number of apocryphal Christian writings that 
have come down to us, that it early became the practice to forge 
works and attribute them to some early saint or martyr, it is not 
surprising that those who had the custody of the Ignatian Epistles 
should have been anxious to obtain the authority of the early bishop 
of their church on points of Christian discipline and doctrine which 
he had neglected to mention. We believe that they therefore 
foisted into his Epistles passages bearing upon these points; and 
it likewise appears to us very probable that they added others which 
had no direct bearing upon any controverted point, merely for 
the purpose of lengthening the Epistles, and thus giving to the 
church more of the sentiments and opinions of the holy martyr. 
We therefore think that the three different recensions of the Epis- 
tles contain a ground-work, which was really written by Ignatius, 
and that to this various passages were added from time to time, 
probably some, at a very early, and some, certainly, at a very late 
period. We do not pretend to determine or even to conjecture the 
times at which these various additions were made; but we believe 
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that the Syriac version exhibits the text at a period when compa- 
ratively few interpolations had been made ; that the shorter Greek 
text belongs to a later age when more numerous interpolations had 
crept in; and that the longer Greek text represents a still more 


recent time, and exhibits a still greater number of all kinds of 
interpolations. 


We have already intimated that the manuscripts, to which this 
Syriac version of the Epistles of Ignatius belongs, and for the 
publication of which we are so deeply indebted to Mr. Cureton, 
form part of a large collection of Syriac manuscripts, which were 
brought from the monastery of St. Mary, in the desert of Nitria, 
in Egypt, and which are now deposited in the British Museum. 
They amount in all to upwards of three hundred and fifty, and as 
many of these manuscripts contain several distinct works, written 
at different times, but bound up together, it has been calculated by 
a writer,* who has evidently had access to the collection, that it 
contains at least one thousand different manuscripts, written in 
different countries and at various times, from the beginning of the 
fifth to the end of the thirteenth century. Of all these, only two 
have as yet been published, the Syriac version of the ‘ Theo- 
phania’ of Eusebius, edited by Dr. Samuel Lee, in 1842, and the 
Epistles of Ignatius now before us. Mr. Cureton gives a brief 
sketch of what he considers to be most important to accomplish in 
reference to these Syriac treasures, and with which we must con- 
clude these remarks :— 


‘In Biblical literature : a critical edition of the Peshito version, both of 
the Old and New Testaments, from the collation of all the ancient manu- 
scripts available, with a synopsis of the most important various readings. 
An edition of all the books of the Hexaplar Syriac version hitherto un- 
edited; and of such books of the Paraphrastical translation of Mar Jacob 
of Edessa, as are found in this collection. In Patristical Theology: to 
publish all the documents, both genuine and spurious, which are referred 
to Apostolic times; and also all the genuine remains of writers of the 
second and third century, which are found in the Syriac language. To 
edit all those works of Greek Fathers from the beginning of the fourth to 
the end of the sixth century, which have been lost in that language, but 
are preserved in the Syriac translations; and also all the original works of 
Syrian writers during the same period. In ecclesiastical history: not only 
to publish all the parts of histories and chronicles found among these 
manuscripts, but also all the ancient acts of martyrs, many of which doubt- 
less belong to the collection made by Eusebius, and such lives of saints 
and eminent bishops, as may serve to throw light upon the history of the 
churches in the east. ‘To these should be added a complete collection of 
all the canons of councils and of individual bishops existing in the Syriac 
language, and of all the ancient Liturgical works in use, both among the 
Jacobite and Nestorian Christians.’ 


* Quarterly Review, No. CLIII. p. 61. 
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A NEW EXPLANATION OF ROMANS vir. 18—25. 


BY ZYRO, PROFESSOR AND PREACHER AT BERN.* 


Aoyi€opa: yap, Se Ta maOnpata Tov viv Kaipod mpds 
Sdtav cis Huds. (19) yap dmoxapadokia tis Kticews 
droxdduw trav vidv Tod dmexdexera. (20) yap Kriows 
imerdyn, (odx éxodca dia Tov imordkavta,) (21) Sri nai 
avri ard Tis Sovdeias tis POopas eis Thy edevOepiav 
ris Tod Geod. (22) olSaper yap, dre aca ovoTevdter 
kal Tod viv. (23) od pdvov adda Kal adroi thy 
Tov mvevpatos éxovtes, Kai adtol éavtois viobeciav 
dé Amis’ yap Bremer tus, Tikal eAmiger; (25) 

In all literary interpretations it is required that a passage be 
explained, on the one hand, according to its immediate context, 
and on the other, according to the wider and more general con- 
nexion in which it stands. The necessity for this results simply 
from the nature of that consistent sense, which we must ascribe to 
every intelligent writer, and above all to the authors of the Holy 
Scriptures. The failure to observe this requirement produces 
many difficulties, which vanish as soon as one gains a right view 
of the exact connexion. The passage now before us is one of those 
which have in this manner become a very crua interpretum.t The 
most contradictory expositions of it have been put forth; and in 
no passage must we be more on our guard against the method 
sensum inferre, since its contents are of such a nature as to afford 
the fancy an ample play. 

With none of the expositions yet offered can we be satisfied, 
since they all assume a transition (in the word xriovs,) which we are 
persuaded that the apostle has not made. We cannot, however, 
undertake the task of drawing up in order all the explanations 
which have been attempted,—for this would carry us beyond all 
bounds,—but we must content ourselves with setting forth our 
whole view of the passage. 

The difficulty confessedly lies in the expression «riois, which has 
been explained in various ways. We believe that the key to the 
right interpretation will be found in the following points :— 

1. In the conception of the intrinsic and inseparable connexion 
between the 18th and 19th verses, whereby alone yap obtains its 
full meaning. 


* Translated from the T'heologische Studien und Kritiken. 
+ Thus Wolf, in his Cure Philologice, says, ‘ hoc oraculum inter dvevdnra 
Paulina precipuum locum obtinere semper credidi.’ 
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2. Ina new explanation of the expression «riois, and a distinction 
between its use in verses 19—21, and verse 22. 

3. In the consideration of the expression odpé in the section 
preceding our passage, and especially in the opening verses, which 
certainly form the superscription, or Thema, of the whole chapter. 

Looking back to the seventh chapter,—and especially in con- 
nexion with the 18th verse, yap, ev euoi, rouréotw év 
Ty wapki pov, dyabdv,) and the 24th verse, (radairwpos yap dvOpwros* 
tis pe picerat ék Tod Tod Oavdrouv rovrov ;)—the apostle now 
wishes to show the believers that Christians, as such, are not only 
no longer under the law of the Old Covenant, but are set free from 
another and far more oppressive bondage,—that of sin and death. 
His object in teaching this is a practical one, namely, to console 
the believers under all the continual inward and outward conflicts 
which they had to endure. It was natural for the man who became 
a Christian to expect from his new religion a new fruit, a saving 
power; for it might be assumed, that he, who came over from 
heathenism or Judaism, did so because he had not found, in his 
former faith, the desired rest and inward peace, or the longed-for 
virtue and moral power to overcome evil. It could likewise be 
conceived, that the manifold outward afflictions and persecutions 
to which the new converts were exposed, might make many of them 
unstable in their belief and trust, and prone to fall away. To 
these two sources of unbelief, arising from within and from with- 
out, it was necessary for the apostle to have regard, for they might 
easily become dangerous. He leads his readers, therefore, to the 
commanding heights, from which the Christian surveys all things, 
and shows them the distinction between the inner and the outer life. 
Inwardly, the Christian is no longer subject to the rule and the 
consequences of sin; he possesses in Christ the power to conquer 
sin; or wherein he yet transgresses, he is delivered from the curse 
and judgment, because he judges himself, in that he acknowledges 
sin to be such, and casts it off, and has therefore an holy purpose 
and of the will, no longer the ris capxds (vy. 6.) 
And the might of the Spirit of life from Christ developes its power 
more and more, so that the Christian should not be distressed on 
account of the inward conflict, of which he is conscious, as if he 
were still in the old man, and had not yet received the new spirit. 
This is the one ground of consolation,—the answer to the doubts 
suggested to the convert from his imperfect sanctification ; the 
other is, that since inwardly the Christian stands no longer in 
fear of death,—since he is delivered from death, and has found 
his life, another, higher, better, an inward, eternal, indestructible 
life,—the body, therefore, may decay, suffer, die ; his life depends 
not on this mortal covering, (verses LO, 11) ; he gives up this body, 
as soon as the Lord will; and then he receives a new, a glorious 
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body. Of this he is assured by his faith in Christ, who hath 
vanquished death, and brought life and immortality to light. That 
man alone has to fear death, who follows the law of the flesh (odpé) 
and its desires. The Christian is delivered from this law; he 
possesses another law, which he follows, the law of the Spirit. 

Fixed upon these foundations, the believer should be able to 
stand calmly amidst this world of conflicts, and in no wise permit 
himself to fear or be led astray, (v. 15.) Nay, he hath, in Christ, 
a reconciled God, a Father, who loveth him, and whose child he is, 
and the heir of the richest hopes, (vv. 16,17.) Andif God is with 
us, what further harm can the devil and the world do us (v. 31)? 

Thus has the apostle been led on from the theoretical question of 
the relations of the Christian to the law,(c. vii.and earlier,) to the prac- 
tical question of the relations of the Christian to sin; andthis has con- 
ducted him further to the question of death and of the frailty and 
decay of things temporal, a question which is at once of a theoretical 
and a practical nature. And here it is that our passage is introduced. 

In the 18th verse he says, that although we have now much 
suffering to endure, this ought not to disturb us, for we are assured 
that something better awaits us; and though it is enjoined upon 
us that we must even offer up our life as a sacrifice,—if the present 
trials overpower us, we have in prospect a glorious future, which 
should sustain our courage. If we lay both in the balances, in the 
one the sorrow of the present, in the other the joys of the future, 
our very understanding must tell us (Aoyifopac) that we should act 
the part of fools, if, in order to avoid the former, we should forfeit 
the latter. 

The word pas is communicative, referring to believers generally, 
in the number of whom the apostle, of course, includes himself. 

In this connexion, then, Paul goes on to say, in v. 19, 4 yap aro- 
kapadoxia Ths KTicews k.r.., and by the word yap, this verse is united 
as closely as possible to the preceding. The 19th verse manifestly 
contains the more particular explanation, or subjective ground (the 
objective would have required 61) of the thing spoken of in the 18th 
verse, namely, néAdovea dééa; and since it is beyond all doubt that 
the 18th verse speaks. of believers, therefore the 19th also can only 
speak of the same class, as certainly as that every developement of 
another thing can only have for its object and contents that other 
thing, and not a third. The necessity of this assumption has, in 
fact, been felt by several expositors, who have understood xriots of 
the regenerated, as equivalent to caw} «rics. But in this they have 
fallen into another error, by going beyond the limits of the idea of 
xriows, and gratuitously putting a new sense upon the word. 

What then is the meaning of crisis, if it is to be applied to 
believers, and yet must not be taken to describe them as such ? 
It indicates a part of the believer, namely, that which is earthy and 
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destructible by man, the merely creature part, that which the 
believer has in common with every other human being, that which 
belongs to the xéopos. Therefore, in one point of view, «riots means 
much the same as xéopos, much the same as odp£,—and so, conversely, ' 
odpé is used in the sense of xriows, as for example, taca odpé for every 
man, all the world (pars pro toto.) The idea, therefore, is this :— 
every being that is called man is, like the rest of the world, a «riots, 
a creature, the visible ; in opposition to the invisible world, the spirit, i 
j which is not «riodév, a constituted, an appointed thing, but on the 
contrary, the creative principle itself,—as at the beginning of the i 
world, when ‘the Spirit of God moved upon the waters,’ so now in 
the foundation of the new world by Christ. This Spirit the world, 
as such, does not possess, but it belongs only to the believer, who is 
not in the world, but in Christ; and it enters by means of faith 
into man, who naturally belongs to the «rio. Such a new man, a 
Christian, has therefore two worlds in himself, an old world and a 
new; that is, he has about him that nature which partakes of the 
fashion and the course of the rest of the natural world (vos), and 
he has within him the Spirit (rvedza); and, consequently, he is no 
more (like the heathen, for example,) mere xriows, but he has 
become something more,—not a pure zvedpa, but both bound up 
together. By means of these two elements, of which the Christian is 
composed, he participates in two worlds, the visible and the invisible. 
the former is ¢his world, the earth, with its history of progress and 
of suffering ; the latter is ¢hat world, the future and the heavenly ; 
but which, to the Christian, is no longer mere/y future, but also 
present ; though again not entirely present (v. 24), forasmuch as 
he still belongs also to the «rics, and it is this that forms the source 
of his suffering. 

The apostle might, therefore, very well have used cdpé, instead 
of xriois. The reason for his not doing so is partly, without doubt, 
because he had before used capé in another sense, and this might 
easily have caused his meaning to have been mistaken,—and partly 
because the expression «riots admits properly of an extension of the 
idea, in v. 22, which could not have been so properly indicated by *| 
odpé, since xriots (like xéopos) contains the idea of a comprehensive 
whole, and at the same time affords the imagination scope for 
analogies—analogies which have, to be sure, been misunderstood by 
many, as if they were didactic rather than poetical. 

According to this view, we should have to explain the sense of 
our verse in the following manner. The creature part, which belongs 
to us, and which is that within us which dongs (dmexdéxera), this 
creature part hopes to obtain a share in the glory—the liberty— 
which shall at one time be bestowed upon the children of God. This 
is in fact that peAdovea d6fa, which essentially relates to this body, 
which, on account of sin, is still morta/, and cannot now participate 
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in the glory of the adoption,—for it is too weak, and gross, and 
perishable—whilst in the spirit the believer already possesses the 
future as a present good, inasmuch as the Divine life is a thing 
really existing in him and present with him. _ This agrees exactly 
with the teaching of Christ, as well as with the doctrine of Paul else- 
where, as for example in 1 Cor. xv., and especially in 2 Cor. v.1—6, 
a passage which forms the most striking parallel to the one before us. 

Next follows a parenthetical sentence (v. 20), which is nothing 
else than an explanation of the dmoxapadoxia rijs xrivews, the con- 
nexion with the main paragraph being made by yép, which might 
here be translated namely. The source of the earnest expectation 
(dmoxapadoxia) is twofold: on the one hand the vanity (uaradrns) to 
which the «rious is subjected, but in which it is destined not to con- 
tinue (not simply as «riovs, but as the organ of man, who is created 
for immortality) ;—on the other hand the hope (Avis) which is given 
to it, and which cannot be ascribed to it (or at the most only in a 
very figurative sense) as a creature generally,—that is, as merely 
material,—but solely in and on account of its union as an organ 
with man, that kind of man, namely, who is rvevparixds. 

There is some difficulty in explaining ody ékotva. Here also fancy 
and sentimentalism have easily found materials to work on. Even 
the jejune De Wette finds a commentary on this expression, in the 
struggle which is made by every living thing against death. We 
cannot, however, upon such a subject as this, give the reins to our 
fancy, but we must keep close to the objective meaning. The 
clause, d\da dua is evidently parenthetical, 
so that we have thus a parenthesis within a parenthesis. The person 
who has suljected the body to vanity (érordgas) cannot, as some 
suppose, be man; for so mighty a work as this irordooew describes, 
can never be attributed to man. We must not attempt to make it 
refer to sin, and connect it with the first curse ; for then the sense 
would require ayapricavra. The meaning would then be— 
nor for its own fault, but on account of the sin of man, was the 
creature (in the most general sense of the word) made subject to 
paradrns. But this is forbidden by the words employed. Nor 
can it be understood of the subjection of the creature world to man; 
partly because in this subjection there is involved no paradérns,—for 
if there were, we must understand by it (as a Hindoo might) the 
killing of animals and the consumption of plants for the sake of the 
preservation of man, an interpretation which cannot be justified, 
for then such killing and consumption would be altogether sinful : 
and partly because this subjection is not accompanied with the hope 
spoken of, namely, that of emancipation. There remains, therefore, 
no other alternative, but to refer the word imordéas to the Creator. 
It was the almighty will of God, that made the body of man sub- 
ject to death, and that too, according to the teaching of Paul, 
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entirely on account of the sin of man. Now then, we can easily 
understand otx éxodca; it means, not spontaneously, not by a law 
of its own nature (non sponte, od ice): death is not necessarily 
involved in the nature of man, but is only the consequence of his 
fall. Let no one say that this is the same sense that we rejected 
above, on the ground that it would have required da rév apaprnoavra. 
No! the only other term that could be used would be 8¢ dpapriay, 
and this only in the way of an amplification, which we must under- 
stand at all events, of the phrase 8a rdv iordgavra, sc. Gedy, which 
phrase, conversely, must have been understood if &¢ ayapriay had 
been used. 

But this explanation—Pauline as it is upon the whole—appears 
scarcely to exhaust the idea of ékodea ; for this expression certainly 
denotes, literally, one’s own will, and consequently oix ékoica, against 
one’s will, that is, under compulsion, under a necessity from without : 
but écodca also denotes one’s own consciousness, and consequently, 
odx éxodca would imply something opposed, not only to the will, but 
also to the consciousness. The sense would accordingly be as fol- 
lows: the xriovs is made subject to paradrns, unconsciously, accord- 
ing to a natural necessity, without its will being concerned in the 
matter at all; and this is so arranged solely by the will of God; but 
in such a manner that it will at some time hereafter participate in 
the glorification of man. In this explanation there would then be 
no reference to sin and the fall. According to our idea, the oppo- 
sition is so made, that simply the word ékotca stands in contrast 
with imordgavra, while, in the other view, the negative is taken with 
it, in the sense of involuntarily, under compulsion, and therefore 
groaning and travailing for emancipation. We, however, say not, 
with any will or consciousness of its own, for this cannot be 
thought of in connexion with the «riovs, since its nature is uncon- 
scious, but according to the holy and wise will of God. 

This parenthetical observation was made by the apostle, in order 
to suggest a new ground of consolation, or in order still more to 
remove sorrow, an effect which must evidently be produced by the 
knowledge that this suffering and death of the body is so ordained 
by God for the present, and is, consequently, not merely a debt 
due on account of our sins, as many conceive it to be, and thereby 
incessantly trouble without cause the weak believer. The true 
believer has, according to the united testimony of the New Testa- 
ment writers, overcome fear and anguish, for ‘ there is now no 
condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus.’ Death is there- 
fore a law of nature,* but the body of the believer has to expect 


* This in no way interferes with the right conception of the Pauline 
doctrine of the connexion of death with sin; both views are true to the 
Christian, inasmuch as the Pauline representation is the subjective view 
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hereafter a glorious transformation, after which we long, as often 
as we feel ourselves oppressed by the body. This glorious trans- 
formation cannot now take place here below, because our present 
body stands and must stand in connexion with earthy matter, 
and because, for the present, it is the holy will of God, that in 
and with this body, as the ergastulum of the soul, we should 
exercise ourselves in that patience, which is so needful for the 
Christian.* 

Next follows v. 21, kai avr} which may be im- 
mediately connected with the 19th verse, unless we were to prefer 
to understand ér as the object and contents of the mis (v. 20), 
which, however, is unnecessary, and, as we think, not allowable 
by the laws of the language, inasmuch as the object of éAmis is 
commonly constructed in the genitive. It is true that, to get over 
this difficulty, we might explain é7 as a causal particle, presenting 
the foundation for the «ris, which would thus be taken in an 
absolute sense. But our notion of correct expression decides in 
favour of understanding the 20th verse as a parenthesis; and 
this notion rests upon the view, that ér as a causal particle could 
not be connected with the last word of the preceding sentence, 
except by an unexampled anomaly, but must rather be referred to 
the whole sentence, and, consequently, in particular to the word 
tmerayn. But then the meaning would come out thus: the body 
was subjected to vanity, because it is to become free from vanity ; 
and thus its present bondage is for the sake of its future liberty ! 
We must not ascribe any such absurdity to the apostle. It there- 
fore seems to us best to connect the 21st verse with the 19th, 
thus: the body of man is waiting for a glorious transformation, 
because that very body, the meaner part of us, shall be delivered 
from mortality, and transferred to an immortal state of being in 
union with the spirit ; the same representation as that in the 15th 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Close upon this follows v. 22; yap, dri 
which on the one hand evidently introduces something new, and 
that by way of amplification, in the word zaca, and, on the other 
hand, by means of yap, places this amplification in the closest con- 
nexion with what goes before, namely, with the hope of the future 
glory of the body. Paul’s assertion of the dmoxapadoxia rijs kricews 
might appear strange; and, therefore, he introduces an illustra- 
tion in support of it. He says that the longing after liberty and 
glory is universal, the whole xriows partakes of it; therefore no 


of the religious man, while the other is the objective view in the light of 
nature, which is not denied, but is rather assumed by the true believer 
and divine; compare Philipp. i. 21. 

* James i. 2—4. 
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one should be surprised at his declaring that the believers in 
Christ expect, for their own bodies, a better, a more perfect, a 
freer state. 

But what then is this waca xriois, to which the «riots in vv. 19 
to 21 stands in the relation of a part to the whole ? 

We might think of the whole creation—heaven and earth, plants 
and animals: many have understood it so; and the explanation is 
logically possible, for the body of man is certainly a part of the 
whole visible creation, and therefore necessarily participates in the 
nature and the destiny of the whole. But there are strong objec- 
tions to this interpretation. First, from the words ovorevager kai 
ovvwdiver, which cannot properly be said of heaven, and earth, and 

lants; in the case of animals one might find some analogy, which, 

owever, could scarcely be applied here without considerable 
danger: at the best we may permit the poet, but not the grave 
teacher, to depict for himself a sighing globe, or a sighing plant, 
and still more a sighing animal; for where, if any one were im- 
properly to transfer this literally to the animal world, would he find 
the rule or the boundary of truth? We ought not, without the 
most urgent necessity, to ascribe such a poetical figure to Paul, 
and least of all here. For, secondly, he would not and could not 
console his suffering brethren with poetical fancies, but with truth 
capable of being comprehended, which is the only weapon that has 
an edge in the conflicts of life. Poetry is good for the sunshine, 
but not for the storm. Then must a wretched mortal have some- 
thing firmer and more certain, a conviction which is rooted in the 
simple truth. Thirdly, such a figurative interpretation fits in very 
badly with the 23rd verse, which is manifestly @ further step in the 
argument, as is shown by the words od pévev é. For this 23rd 
verse is intended to express a new ground, or a new aspect, of con- 
solation for the brethren, in order to prevent them from harbouring 
the least doubt, whether the Christian doctrine was really true,— 
a doubt which might arise from their consciousness of not at present 

ossessing that glory, which the apostle had foretold to them as the 
ot of Christians, so fully as their carnal, earthly heart desired and 
wished : for who does not wish for the cessation of his sorrows and 
conflicts, especially if he has struggled now for a long time, and 
can foresee no end of the conflict? In such a state of mind, 
weariness and unbelief are near, and have overpowered many a 
noble soul. 

But who are these which have the first-fruits of the Spirit 
(oi dmapyiy rod mvevparos éxovres) ? According to the whole context, 
they can be none other than the apostles, who were the first 
that were made partakers of the new principle of life.* Conse- 


* Compare John xvii. 17—21, and xiv. 16, 17. 
RK 
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quently the méca 7 xriovs cannot well mean anything else than that 


_ sort of created nature, in which the apostles participated ; and this 


can only be the human, as that universal nature, of which all 
believers generally, and the apostles also particularly, had a share. 
The meaning is therefore this:—the human race, as a whole, is 
suffering, longing, growing towards another state. Then comes 
the amplification :—not only men generally, but likewise those who 
first enjoyed the new principle of life, are not exempted from this 
state of imperfection. That all men—Paul would say—are 
in a depressed condition, is easily understood, both on account of 
the restraints of this earth, and especially on account of sin, for sin 
is an oppressive burthen, which forces heavy sighs out of the 
wretched heart, and which denaturalises and embitters all the re- 
lations and duties of life: but when I tell you that even those who, 
by their faith in Christ, through the grace of God, have achieved 
a conquest over sin and the fear of death, have not yet attained to 
that perfection, after which we have all such reason to long, but 
have still to contend with all sorts of defects and wants, and have 
so much to suffer both from and for the sake of their bodies ; 
surely this fact should and must serve to console you, for you 
perceive by it that your condition is no strange, or tormenting, or 
doubtful one, but simply one ordained for this present time and 
this present world, one which all Christians suffer, and which even 
Christ our Lord passed through.* You should not, therefore, allow 
yourselves to be disturbed by your many conflicts, for the time 
of perfect glory, of freedom from every conflict, of pure and un- 
troubled blessedness, is not yet come, but we possess it only in 
hope ; if we possessed it in reality, there would then be absolutel 
nothing more to expect and wish, ‘for what aman seeth, why doth 
he yet hope for ? (6 yap Brére tis, ti Kai ;) 

This is the simple and unadorned sense and connexion of our 
passage. If it be attempted to refer maca xriow to the creation 
universally, the whole position of the words ought to be inverted, 
in order to form the climax, thus :—‘ you all, as creatures, («riots,) 
are oppressed, but we also, the apostles, and not only we, but the 
whole unintelligent creation (wéca xriois)—to which, in any other 
case, one would scarcely think of ascribing such a feeling—this 
also longs for redemption and for glory.’ Such must have been 
the order, if the views taken of our passage by certain expositors 
were correct. 


* Hebrews iv. 14, 15, and elsewhere. 
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EV. 
THE BOHEMIAN REFORMATION.* 


Bouemia, a country one-third smaller than Ireland, is an oval 
basin far above the level of the sea, surrounded by chains of lofty 
mountains, separating it from Saxony on the west, from Silesia on the 
north, from Moravia on the east, and from Austria and Bavaria on 
the south. The streams from the mountains meet in the rocky 
channel, along which the Elbe forces its passage through the 
narrow opening in the Erz mountains into Saxony. 

Sheltered from all the winds, and free from lakes and stagnant 
waters, Bohemia enjoys one of the finest climates in Europe, with 
every variety of productions,—grain, fruits, forests of oak, game, 
fish, mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, tin, coal, and marble, 
mineral springs, great varieties of precious stones, and pearls. ‘The 
inhabitants probably amount to four millions. Its cities are two 
hundred and fifty; its boroughs three hundred and eight ; its 
villages more than eleven thousand. The people in the central 
parts, a patient and laborious race, who call themselves Czeches, 
are the descendants of the Sclavonians. The towns and the 
districts bordering on the Saxon and Silesian boundaries, are 
occupied mainly by Germans. Bohemia has a university at 
Prague, the capital; twelve colleges; and between two and three 
thousand schools, in which the German language is taught. Be- 
sides supplying their own wants, the Bohemians export large 
quantities of grain to the surrounding countries, and their manu- 
factures in woollen, linen, silk, cotton, leather, glass, iron, and 
other metals, have for many years been rapidly improving, and 
increasing in extent. The government is hereditary in the family 
of the emperor of Austria. In the ninth century, Duke Borzivoy, 
and his wife Ludmilla, with their attendants, met at Olmutz in 
Moravia the monk Cyril and his brother Methodius, missionaries 
from Constantinople. From these teachers they received the 
Christian faith ; and one of the brothers, Methodius, accompanied 
them on their return to Bohemia, where they spread their doctrine, 
and built numerous churches. After much suffering on the part 
of the Christians in subsequent reigns, their religion at length 
obtained a firm and peaceful settlement in the country under the 
protection of Boleslaw the Pious. 

Though they had received Christianity from the Greek church, 
and had generally adopted the Sclavonic liturgy ; not more than a 


* The Reformation, and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia. From the 
German. In two volumes. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1845. 
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hundred years after the mission of Methodius, the pope of Rome 
appointed a bishop for Bohemia at Prague, and required conformity 
in all things with the Roman ritual. From that time arose among 
the mountaineers of Bohemia a strong resistance to many of the 
Roman innovations, especially to the withholding of the cup from 
the laity ; by which resistance they brought upon themselves not 
only the displeasure of the pope, but the persecution of their own 
government. It was only in the gloom of their forests that they 
could worship their Saviour in the way which he himself had 
taught them. Among this people the Waldenses found warm 
encouragement in the twelfth century. In the fourteenth century, 
Anna, the daughter of the Bohemian king, became the consort of 
Richard the Second of England, an event which brought the two 
countries into correspondence. Peter Payne introduced into 
Bohemia some writings of Wycliffe, and others were carried from 
England by Jerome of Prague. The religious feelings of the 
Bohemian princess, and of her native attendants, were much in - 
accordance with those of the great English Reformer; and, after 
Richard’s death, she took the writings of Wycliffe, with which she 
had become familiar in England, to her own country. The names 
of Militz, Stickner, and Janow, Peter de Laun, and Jacobellus of 
Misa, adorn the struggling times that brought forward Joun 
Huss. Born in an obscure village, in 1373, his thoughtful face 
and emaciated figure, accompanied by manners of singular mild- 
ness and modesty, recommended him, in a few years, to the 
rectorship of the University of Prague. His zeal and persuasive 
eloquence in the Bethlehem church, and in the public streets of 
that city; his patriotism in defending the rights of his fellow- 
countrymen in the university ; and his boldness in opposing 
indulgences,—which his students publicly burned in the market- 
place,—attracted the attention of the papal court; and he was 
summoned to the Council of Constance, with a safe conduct from 
the emperor Sigismund. It is well known how he was betrayed, 
insulted, and burned to death, and how his friend Jerome suffered 
the same death in the following year. The troubles which dis- 
turbed Bohemia, in consequence of these proceedings, are matters 
of history. The cruelties, which were inflicted on men of similar 
principles with those of Huss and Jerome, and which stirred up 
the passions of their followers, are less familiar. Thousands, 
who panted for hberty of conscience and a pure faith, retired to 
a rocky hill ten miles from Prague, named Tabor, on which they 
built and fortified a city. 

In the progress of time, the Hussites of Bohemia became sepa- 
rated into three parties—the Taborites, opposed to all superstition; 
the Calixtines, agreeing with the Roman church in all things but 
the withholding of the cup from the laity; and a middle party, 
called the Orphans. 
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For a few years they enjoyed repose under the reign of 
Podiebrad, but that monarch being anathematised by Pope 
Calixtus, many of his subjects embraced the papal principles ; and 
the Romish party, sanctioned by the pope, inflicted on the 
Hussites the most cruel sufferings. But out of the remnant of the 
Taborites, with some of the Calixtines, arose the Bohemian 
Brethren, who, at the time when the archbishop elect of Bohemia 
and the general body of the Calixtines joined the pope, retired to 
the neighbourhood of Lititz, not far from the Silesian mountains. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, they composed many 
hundreds of congregations. They were vilified as ‘ Waldenses’ and 
‘Picards.’ But their hymns, their confession of faith, and their 
other writings, preserved by Comenius and Lasitius, prove that, 
whatever hatred they might incur, their doctrines and usages were 
scriptural, their spirit was devout, and their morals were beyond 
reproach. They approved themselves, amid severe persecutions, 
to many of the nobles of Bohemia and Moravia. Luther, who had 
been, like other Catholics, prejudiced against them, found among 
them the earliest and most earnest of his supporters in the work of 
reformation. 

Several distinguished young Bohemians, Erinesius, Theobald, 
John Augusta, (afterwards bishop of the United Brethren,) re- 
paired to Wittemberg to receive the instructions of the Saxon 
Reformer, and carried back his writings with them. Under the 
reign of Ferdinand the First, the Hussites, as a body, were hated, 
because they refused implicit obedience to the pope; but the 
Brethren, because they altogether rejected him. When Ferdinand 
had overcome the Protestants in Germany, in 1547, he entered 
Bohemia with his army, seized the city of Prague, imprisoned the 
principal nobles and citizens, and banished many of the inhabit- 
ants. The enemies of the Brethren pointed them out to the king 
as the authors of the misery that had come upon their country. 
They were mostly banished from the kingdom. They emigrated 
to Poland. At Posen, in that country, an order for their expulsion 
followed them from the king. They were received with kindness 
on the Prussian borders, and permitted to settle in Soldau, 
and other towns. A third edict of Ferdinand for the impri- 
sonment of their clergy, forced them to quit the country. 
Some of the clergy went to Moravia, while others braved the 
dangers at home, hiding themselves in secret places, and coming 
forth under cover of the night to comfort and instruct the people. 
John Augusta, one of the pupils of Luther and Melancthon, was 
imprisoned in the castle of Biirglitz; during two years he was 
not permitted to speak, or write; a scanty supply of water was 
given to him ; and he was often beaten. He remained in prison 
seventeen years; and was not set at liberty till the death of 
Ferdinand. 
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George Israel, pastor of the church at Turnau, escaped from 
prison, and travelled through Poland, preaching as he had oppor- 
tunity, with such success among the nobles as well as the people, 
that, ina short time, he gathered twenty congregations. When 
any Bohemian nobles embraced the evangelical doctrine, they were 
exiled, imprisoned, and sometimes tortured. Humbler men were 
excluded from workshops, deprived of their citizenship, or cast into 
dungeons. Some were burned to death. But the most potent 
instruments for suppressing the ancient faith were the Jesuits, 
formed at that time into a body for this special purpose. The 
close of the reign of Ferdinand witnessed the concession of the 
cup to the Calixtines ; and such of the Bohemian Brethren as had 
not emigrated to Poland or Prussia,—the less zealous probably of 
the community,—screened themselves under the general descrip- 
tion which was common to them with the Calixtines. The reign 
of Maximilian the Second, who had been imbued with sentiments 
of toleration by the teachers of his youth, was more favourable to - 
the separatists. Resisting the influence of the Jesuits, he en- 
couraged the Bohemians to present a confession, in which the 
Calixtines, Lutherans, Helvetians, or reformed Calvinists, and 
Bohemian Brethren, occasionally styled Picards, concurred. The 
Bohemians held more frequent intercourse with the Protestants of 
Germany. They translated the Scriptures from the Hebrew and 
Greek into the Bohemian language. On the death of Maximilian, 
they enjoyed toleration from his son, Rudolph the Second, till the 
Jesuits, having wormed themselves into the emperor’s confidence, 
induced him to return to the severe maxims of Ferdinand. In his 
latter years, however, Rudolph granted the non-catholics a charter, 
empowering them to profess their religion free and unhindered— 
to establish a consistory—to possess the university—and to enlarge 
the number of their churches and schools. Though political 
motives, as in most similar cases, had induced the emperor to grant 
this famous charter, the Protestants received it with extravagant 
joy, and relied on it with only too much security. The Jesuits 
took infinite pains to raise objections to the charter. Pope Paul V. 
— against it. . The archduke Leopold of Austria, then 

ishop of Passau, made an incursion into Bohemia, at the head of 
nine thousand soldiers, and inflicted on the Protestants the most 
barbarous cruelties. 

The Emperor Matthias, who had forced the government of 
Bohemia from his brother Rudolph, promised at his coronation 
that the Protestants should be protected; but his adviser and 
favourite was Clesel, a Jesuit,—their bitter enemy. By this man’s 
instigation the charter was violated; redress was refused, and the 
Protestants were provoked, first, to passionate expressions, and then 
to violent deeds. Matthias, before his death, was succeeded in the 
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government of Bohemia by Ferdinand the Second, who declared 
that he would have no heretics among his subjects. He even 
refused to be petitioned by the Protestants, though he was bound 
by law, and had sworn before his coronation, to ratify in all points 
the privileges of the states. Encouraged by the known principles 
of Ferdinand, the Jesuits everywhere insulted the Protestants ; 
the press was monopolised by the enemies of the Reformed; and 
all kinds of vexatious means were employed to harass and irritate 
them. Their baptisms and burials were hindered. Their churches 
were pulled down in the archiepiscopal city of Klostergrab, and in 
Braunau, a town belonging to the abbey. Count Thurn, who, as 
burgrave of Karlstein, had the care of the crown and the-privileges 
of the kingdom, was deposed from his office, because, in the last 
diet, he had spoken in favour of a more free and unbiased election 
of the king; and Smeczansky (Martinitz), the most violent enemy 
of the Evangelicals, took his place. The states, or lords, knights, 
and citizens of Bohemia, were wrought to the highest pitch of in- 
dignation by the destruction of their churches, and held solemn 
meetings, in which they took counsel on the danger that threatened 
their charter and their liberties. An exhortation was read from 
the pulpits, calling on the people to unite in prayer to God for 
their success. They had appealed to the emperor; and his man- 
date was to be read to them in the palace at Prague. For this 
purpose many of them appeared, heard the severe mandate of the 
emperor, received copies of it, and agreed to return with their 
answer the next day. On the 23rd of May, 1619, four of the 
governors were waiting for them at the palace. The chief men of 
the states had pistols in their girdles ; and the people who attended 
them were armed with muskets and sabres. 

Count Thurn, so recently deposed from his office, had acquired 
fame in the war against the Turks, and though not a native Bo- 
hemian, held estates in that country. A zealous Protestant, 
ardently attached to the Bohemians, and of the boldest disposition, 
he had taken a leading part in securing the charter from Rudolph. 
Having lost the guardianship of the crown as burgrave of Karl- 
stein, he burned with vengeance against the party that had deposed 
him, and against Martinitz his successor, who was one of the gover- 
nors now in waiting to receive the reply of the states to the emperor’s 
mandate. The count vehemently pressed on the rest of the states 
that Martinitz and Slawata—another enemy of religious liberty 
—must be sacrificed. These two governors were thrown out of 
the window—‘ an old Bohemian fashion ’—and, after them Platter, 
a secretary involved with them in the scheme for the destruction of 
the Protestants. The lives of these victims were saved. The 
states sent defences of their violent conduct to the emperor. The 
whole government of Bohemia was undertaken by them. They 
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banished the Jesuits from the kingdom. They refused to acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand the Second as their lawful sovereign, and chose 
for their king Frederick the Elector Palatine, son-in-law of James 
the First of England. The Bohemians became thus entangled in 
the great ‘ Thirty Years’ War, which engaged nearly all Europe, 
and terminated in the treaty of Westphalia. Frederick lost his 
crown at the battle of the White Hill, near Prague, and fled to 
Breslau, and thence into Holland. The Bohemians were forced to 
surrender, without conditions, to the emperor. Their leaders were 
executed. The estates of the Protestants were confiscated. Their 
churches were seized. Their clergy were expelled. Their books 
were destroyed. The Jesuits were restored, and gained such 
power that, at the death of Ferdinand, they had brought the whole 
country into subjection to the pope. Imperial commissioners went 
through the kingdom, expelling the nobles, and inflicting every 
kind of barbarity on the peasantry, to carry out the emperor’s 
resolution that all his subjects should be of the same faith with 
himself. For a whole generation,—between 1622 and 1652,— 
tens of thousands of Bohemian families ‘ left house and home, and 
seized the wandering staff.” A brief respite was given to their 
miseries by the defeat of the imperial army near Leipzig, when the 
troops of the Elector of Saxony took possession of Prague. But 
this repose was soon broken by the victories of the imperialists 
under Wallenstein. The persecution of the Protestants was re- 
newed, with even greater determination, under Ferdinand the 
Third. Those of the Bohemians who had not courage to emigrate, 
and yet were disinclined to the Popish religion, concealed, under 
the forms of the national worship, a secret attachment to the faith 
of the exiles. In the year 1781, the Emperor Joseph II. pub- 
lished the Edict of Toleration, ‘the most precious pearl in his 
crown.’ By this edict, though the Protestants still laboured under 
many restrictions and disadvantages, they were permitted to build 
churches, with the aid of foreign contributions ; and to enjoy the 
services of their own pastors, and the use of their own books; 
and the Catholics were required to abstain from all abusive lan- 
guage and controversies. In 1843, they amounted to eighty-five 
thousand souls, more than one-fifth of the entire population. 

The emigrations of the exiles were attended with some of the 
most touching scenes of personal suffermg and domestic sorrow 
ever witnessed. Their names are still to be traced in Saxony and 
Lusatia. The town of Zgittan in Upper Lusatia, was their prin- 
cipal resort. On the east of the river Neisse, useless marshes 
were reclaimed, and covered with orchards, gardens, and pleasant 
habitations. A few families of the Bohemian brethren settled at 
Grosshennersdorf, between Zittau and Herrnhut. As their num- 
bers increased they founded Schénbrunn near a mountain behind 
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Grosshennersdorf ; while the Moravian Brethren formed a colony 
at Herrnhut. 

The origin of this colony is full of interest. A man of the 
name of Neisser, in the Moravian village of Schleu, which was 
under the dominion of the Jesuits, secretly instructed his children 
in the doctrines of the Bible, and charged them, on his death-bed, 
never to forsake ‘the truth.’ The young Neissers became ac- 
quainted with Christian David, a carpenter, on his return to Mo- 
ravia from Berlin and Lusatia, whither he had travelled in search 
of Christian knowledge. They were informed by him that Nicholas 
Louis Count Zinzendorf, was willing to receive them on his domain. 
Two of their family repaired to Grosshennersdorf, saw the Countess 
Gersdorf, and her grandson the Count, and obtained from them 
some building ground near the Hutberg, on the road from Zittau 
to Lébau. Christian David, the carpenter, felled the first tree for 
the new settlement on the 17th of June, 1722, near the Hutberg, 
and the name Herrnhut (protection of the Lord,) was adopted. 

In the following year the brothers Neisser, who had been im- 
prisoned by the Jesuits, jomed Christian David. In ten years the 
number of the colony reached six hundred. In the middle of the last 
century they formed settlements in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Great Britain and Ireland, Russia, and America. 
Last year, they had two hundred and twenty-one missionaries 
among the heathen, oecupying sixty-one stations, with more than 
sixty thousand converts. Besides these operations, the church of 
the Brethren has been carrying on, for above a hundred years, a 
great work, called the Diaspora,—the company of believing, or 
awakened, souls, dispersed among the Protestant churches on the 
continent of Europe, embracing not less than a hundred thousand 
persons in Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

In 1725, Christian David found remnants of the ‘ancient Bohe- 
mian Brethren, of whom between eleven and twelve hundred fled 
from persecution to Berlin. Some of these fugitives afterwards 
settled at Niesky, where they were recognised as members of the 
Augsburg Confession by the Saxon government. Others of the 
exiles found refuge at Budissin, Gérlitz, Gebhardsdorf, and in the 
Silesian valleys of Schreibershau. The Elector George, of Saxony, 
protected them at Pirna, at Dresden, and at Zinnwald. The king 
of Prussia followed the example of his royal brother of Saxony. 
The rest were scattered all over Germany, and through foreign 
countries. The more learned found a home in Holland, where 
they published the work ‘ De Persecutione Bohemica,’ from which 
great part of the foregoing information has been gathered. In 
1715, an order of the Privy Council of England was issued for 
their relief. Gustavus Adolphus, the heroic champion of the 
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Reformation, invited some of them to Sweden. Some found pro- 
tection in Poland, some in Denmark, and others in Hungary. 

This brief sketch of Bohemian history might be filled up with 
details of constancy in suffering, and calmness in death, as bright 
as any that adorn the annals of patriotism or religion, and with as 
dark displays of perfidy and cruelty as any that have disgraced the 
iron rule of tyranny leagued with superstition. In events so 
deeply moving to all the passions of human nature, and touching 
so closely all the points of social life and political interests, it were 
weakness to expect that there should not be errors and faults on 
both sides ; yet our sympathies, we trust, will be with the con- 
fessors of truth and the combatants for freedom. 

We see that the great work called the Reformation was going 
on in England and in Bohemia, as well as in the valleys of Switz- 
erland, long before the age of Luther; and that, great as were 
his achievements, and mighty as were the forces at work in his 
time, the grand religious revolution, which bears his name, had its 
springs deep in the hearts of thousands of believing men. The 
political arrangements of Europe have long been such as to give 
the Reformation too much the appearance of a national work, and 
of work accomplished, and too little of that which is its true cha- 
racter—the resuscitation of the universal mind of Christendom gra- 
dually effecting its own emancipation from all thraldom, whether 
religious or political. There is no settling of either ecclesiastical or 
civil institutions on any other basis than that of intelligent and 
well-ordered liberty. Edicts, bulls, acts of parliament, inquisitions, 
armies, may fetter the timid, or murder the brave; but religious 
thoughtfulness, Christian devotion, and spiritual union, may 
calmly abide the day of final triumph over them all. 

Unhappily, though not strangely, in this imperfect world, the 
friends of truth and liberty are too often tempted to meet their 
enemies with their own weapons, and when they have done so, they 
have often been borne down ; for ‘they that take the sword,’ must 
‘perish by the sword ;’ while the peaceful sufferers for righteous- 
ness have conquered by their meekness and their sorrows, their 
prayers, and their patience unto death. Yet it was not always 
thus. Terrible as were the religious wars of the seventeenth 
century, they called out the national independence, and laid the 
foundation for liberty of thought and of worship in many of the 
states of Europe. 

The intermixture of religious with political affairs is inevitable, 
so long as the papal power exists, and so long as the governments of 
the earth proceed a step beyond their province—that of giving equal 
protection, and no more, to all their subjects, without regard to 
their religious differences. As it is only under the canopy of civil 
rights that religious freedom can be enjoyed, so it is only by the 
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permanence of national institutions favourable to liberty, that 
religious privileges can be secured for future ages. We, therefore, 
see no prospect for the religious prosperity of Europe, without 
contemplating changes of deep moment and of vast extent, in the 
spirit rather than in the form of the European governments. And 
what hope have we of such changes? Assuredly not in the power 
of the sword, nor in violent political revolutions. 

We look rather to the influence of enlightened communities—to 
the free intercourse of nations for scientific, commercial, and 
literary purposes—to the gradual and peaceful dissemination of 
first principles, humanising sentiments, and religious forbearance 
—to the prayers of humble Christians—and, above all, to the 
blessing of the God of truth and love. 

Happy, indeed, should we feel, if the growing aversion to per- 
secution and to war could be relied on as warranting the hope that 
the nations of Europe are within sight of a golden age of charity. 
We confess that such a hope is, as yet, but dim. There may, 
again, be bloody battles; and the dungeon and the scaffold may, 
as of old, become the instruments of power against truth. If it 
must be so, we will not doubt that the same spirit that led the 
Bohemians to abandon wealth and rank and father-land for 
conscience, will not be wanting. We are persuaded, moreover, 
that there are principles slowly winding their way into the minds 
of men, which will make it increasingly difficult for bigots or 
tyrants to trample on mankind under the pretence either of 
government or of religion. 

By the free education of the people of these nations, they may 
likewise be reclaimed from ignorance, and from that servility of 
opinion which is worse than ignorance. How this latter object is 
to be gained, we do not pretend to know: the difficulties in the 
way of it are all but insuperable ; but so many difficulties, equally 
appalling, have been overcome already, that it would be unmanly 
and unchristian to despair. The present aspect of European 
interests, whether political, commercial, or religious, is one which 
on the whole, may be regarded as propitious to the hopes of those 
who, like ourselves, are sighing for the days of knowledge, and 
religion, and liberty, to shed their mingled blessings on lands 
where darkness, violence, and thraldom have so often crushed the 
aspiring. Come what may, it is good for us to cherish the holy 
memories of the faithful ; to think often on the great truth—that 
mind and conscience are invincible by force; and to rejoice that,— 
like the Athenians, who left their beautiful and joyous city to save 
the liberties of Greece,—there are believers who hold themselves 
prepared to resign honours, lands, and homes, rather than abandon 
the religious principles which give life its sweetest charm, and take 
from death its only sting. 
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We cannot pursue such meditations without being most devoutly 
impressed with the grandeur of our faith. Neither can we read 
the histories of such men as those who suffered in Bohemia,’ or 
wandered from it, without feeling an enlivened confidence in the 
sincerity and integrity of our fellow-men, when once they embrace 
the truth. It is greatly to be wished, that well-authenticated 
narratives of this kind were more numerous. We shall do our 
best to make them known. The materials are ample. We invite 
men of leisure and of talent for such work, to explore the mines 
of sacred learning, and bring up before this reading age, the illus- 
trations of the manliness of piety, and of the heroism of suffering, 
which enrich the Christian literature of Europe. 

Of the volumes which have suggested these topics, we have not 
left ourselves space for saying much. Neither the author nor the 
translator is known to us even by name. There is a large com- 
pilation of facts, new to the English reader, drawn from ancient 
documents, all of them important, some of them painful, and 
others of delightful interest. There is very little of general obser- 
vation or of reflection,—the object of the writer being to preserve 
‘the memory of many warriors and sufferers, of many fearless 
confessors of scriptural truth, and of many undaunted martyrs, 
who cheerfully preferred death to the defilement of their conscience.’ 

The following is a specimen of the facts recorded, and of the 
writer’s manner :— 


‘At Leitmeritz, the burgomaster Pichel, a cruel and deceitful man, 
seized in one night twenty-four respectable citizens, amongst whom was his 
own son-in-law, and threw them into a deep dungeon, near Saint Michael’s 
gate. When they were half dead from cold and hunger, he, assisted by 
some of the imperial officers, had them taken out, under a guide, and pro- 
nounced upon them the sentence of death.’ [The municipal authorities 
were then invested with this power.] ‘They were then chained upon 
wagons, and carried to the banks of the Elbe, to be thrown into the 
water. A multitude of people assembled with the wives and children of 
the prisoners, making great lamentation. The burgomaster’s daughter 
came also; she was his only child; and with clasped hands, threw herself 
at his feet, interceding for the life of her husband. But the father, 
harder than a stone, said, “ Spare your tears; you know not what you 
desire. Cannot you have a more worthy husband than he?” Finding 
her father thus inexorable, she arose and said, “ Father, you shall not 
give me in marriage again.” Smiting her breast, and tearing her hair, 
she followed her husband with the rest. When the martyrs arrived at the 
bank of the Elbe, they were thrown from the wagons; and while the 
boats were preparing, they raised their voices, calling heaven and earth to 
witness that they were innocent; then, bidding their wives and children 
farewell, they exhorted them to constancy, and zeal, and obedience to the 
word of God, rather than the commandments of men ; finally, they prayed 
for their enemies, and then commended their souls to God. Their hands 
being bound to their feet, they were conveyed in the boats to the middle of 
the river, and there thrown into the stream. The banks were lined with 
executioners, provided with pikes, who took care that none should escape ; 
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for when any came floating near the shore, although half dead, they were 
stabbed and forced back to the middle of the river. The burgomaster’s 
daughter, fixing her eyes upon her husband, sprang into the river, and 
embracing him, strove hard to draw him from the water. But as it was 
too deep for her to get a firm footing, and she was unable to loosen his 
bands, they both sank. The following day they were found clasped in 
each other’s arms, and were buried in one grave. This was done on the 
80th of May, 1421.’—Vol. i. pp. 14—16. 


V. 
ON THE EARS OF CORN SEEN IN PHARAOH'S DREAM. 
GENESIS XLI. 5, 22. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I LATELY received a call from a farmer, who bore in his hand 
several ears of corn, which I at first looked at without any parti- 
lar interest ; but he presently reminded me that some years ago 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, on opening an ancient Egyptian tomb, 
found a vase in which were some grains of barley and of 
wheat. Sir Gardner Wilkinson gave some of these grains to Mr. 
Pettigrew, who gave six grains of barley and six of wheat to Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper. By putting these grains into the 
ground, Mr. Tupper ascertained that some of them retained the 
power of vegetating, but only one of them brought an ear to 
maturity. Mr. Tupper presented eleven grains from this ear to my 
informant, who sowed them, and would by this time have greatly 
multiplied this wheat, but for its destruction by birds, which were 
the more eager to carry it off because it ripened much earlier than 
other grain. Owing to this cause, the true mummy wheat (as this 
ancient Egyptian wheat is usually called) is still very scarce. I 
understand that some time ago, twenty-five grains of it were sold 
for one guinea. The ears which it bears differ in appearance from 


-any sort of wheat grown in England. They are somewhat longer, 


and the grains are not so densely set as in the varieties of wheat 
usually cultivated in England. The husks with which the grains 
are surrounded are also of a much paler yellow colour than most 
sorts of British wheat. They are entirely free from beard. 

I inquired of my informant if he had ascertained whether the 
wheat at present cultivated in Egypt resembles the mummy wheat, 
and learned from him that it does not. He took another ear from 
the bunch which he held in his hand, and said, ‘ This is Egyptian 
wheat, ¢riticum compositum, so called on account of its being ap- 
parently a compound of several ears branching out in various 
directions from the principal ear ;’ but this was not the case in the 
specimen of mummy wheat, the ears of which are slim and long. 
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I subsequently ascertained that the mummy wheat is spelt, the 
triticum spelta, or the Kussemeth, mentioned in Exod. ix. 32; 
Isa. xxviii. 25 ; Ezek. iv. 9. The three latter passages show that 
the ¢triticum spelta was also cultivated aud consumed in Palestine. 

In the authorised version, the Hebrew word Kussemeth has 
been mistranslated sometimes by rye, and sometimes by fitch. That 
the Kussemeth could not be rye, appears, in addition to other cir- 
cumstances, by the fact that rye is a product of northern latitudes, 
and is not met with in Egypt. In justice to our translators, it 
should be observed that, in the last two of the above passages 
they have given the right version, spe/t.* 

The Septuagint translators render Kussemeth by ®dvpa, and 
once by ¢éa. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, render it by 
¢éa or (cia; and Theodotion twice by 4Avpa. All this confirms the 
opinion, that the Kussemeth of the Old Testament was ¢riticum 
spelta, cultivated on the banks of the Nile, in the days of Joseph, 
and in our own days reproduced from seed, to which fancy might 
assign the dignity of having once been stored up in Joseph’s 
granaries. 

I was naturally led to inquire, whether this mummy wheat 
would throw any light on the ‘seven ears of corn upon one stalk,’ 
which Pharaoh saw in his dream; and in the outset I encountered 
an opinion, more decided than convincing, on which I think it 
worth while to make a few remarks. 

The late Mr. Cobbett’s enthusiasm in behalf of maize, or Indian 
corn, is well known. It is not surprising, therefore, to find him 
claiming for that grain the honour of being the Pharaonic corn :— 


“I beseech the reader to look at Genesis, chap. xli., which gives an 
account of Pharaoh’s dreams. “ And he slept and dreamed a second time ; 
and, behold, seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and good.” 
Now, this can leave no doubt in the mind of any man. The wheat root 
will send up sometimes, if it have room, from twenty to fifty stalks, but 
never more than one ear upon one stalk. Wheat, barley, and rye, all send 
out not only seven, but a great many more than seven stalks from the 
same root; but never was there yet seen more than one ear at the top of 
one stalk. Seven ears is a great number for a corn (Indian corn) plant to 
have ; but, (and the fact is truly curious), the New York Evening Post, of 
the 26th of August last, records as a wonder, a corn (Indian corn) stalk, on 
the farm of a Mr. Dickerson, in Bedford county, having seven full ears 
upon it. And it happens singularly enough, that one single (Indian) corn 
plant, in my field, has, on one stalk, seven ears of corn. 


* The fluctuations in the authorised version are as old as Hierony- 
mus, who wrote in reference to Ezekiel iv. 9 :-—‘ Quam nos viciam interpre- 
tati sumus, Septuaginta Theodotioque posuerunt bdvpay, quam alii avenam 
alii secale putant, Aquile autem prima editio, et Symmachus, (éas sive 
(slas interpretati sunt, quas nos vel far, vel gentili [talie Pannoniaque nomine 
spicam, speltamque dicimus.’ 
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In refutation of Cobbett’s assertion, that the usual sorts of grain 
never produced more than one ear on a stalk, my informant showed 
me a stalk of barley with two ears, which stalk he had picked from 
his harvest in 1845, and I reminded him that he had shown me 
an ear of Egyptian wheat branching out in various directions. 
Hence it appears that there is no absolute necessity for under- 
standing the words of Genesis xli. 5, as referring to Indian corn, 
since it is a fact which came under our own observation, that a 
grain of wheat or barley may not merely produce a number of 
stalks but also more than one ear on a stalk, although we must 
admit that this latter feature of fecundity is of very rare occurrence. 
However, I recollect that I have seen on the banks of the Nile, 
that the common arundo, which in Europe grows only in single 
stalks, branches out at the knots under a more powerful sun, and 
in a very fertile soil. Perhaps a similar effect may be produced 
also upon other gramina. 

We must, however, bear in mind, that Pharaoh’s dream con- 
tained a vision of an extraordinary event, which is not rightly 
represented when deprived of its striking characteristics. Those 
who admit the force of Cobbett’s reasonmgs should, on the same 
principle, substitute for the seven lean kine which Pharaoh saw also 
in his dream, seven carnivorous animals, because it never happened 
within our farming experience, that fourteen beasts being turned 
into a field, seven of them swallowed up the other seven. 

It is obvious that the corn seen in Pharaoh’s dream would be 
the kind (or one of the kinds) which formed the chief bread-corn 
of Egypt ; and if this was maize, it appears most strange that the 
corn found in the mummy-cases should be a different kind,—not 
maize but spelt. Add to this the fact, that maize is not much cul- 
tivated in Egypt at present, and that there is no sufficient proof of 
its having been grown to any great extent im ancient times; and 
we may fairly come to the conclusion that our translators are not 
subject to the sarcasms which William Cobbett has heaped upon 
them, because they have not given a sort of scriptural authority to 
his favourite grain. 

The claim of maize being thus rejected, and reference being had 
to the extraordinary character of the growth seen in Pharaoh’s 
dream, we are led to the conclusion that the corn he saw was one 
of the two kinds of wheat, triticum compositum, which is now, and 
was perhaps, then, the staff of life in Egppt, or the spelt (triticum 
spelta, Kussemeth), which was also cultivated both in Egypt and 
Palestine. The natural tendency of the former to branch out into 
distinct ears might perhaps lead us to choose it in preference to 
the latter. 
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VA. 
SECRET PRAYER.* 


ADMITTING, as we do, the correctness of an observation not 
infrequently made to the effect, that there is stamped upon each 
age of the world’s history, its own peculiar and characteristic 
features, whether of good or of evil, it obviously becomes our 
Christian duty to ponder the prevailing spirit of the times in which 
we live, with a view intelligently to aim at the rectification of the 
disorders by which we are surrounded, and at the augmentation 
of those beneficent influences which are at work, silently but 
efficiently, even in the most discouraging circumstances. 

An extensive acquaintance with the religious world will serve to 
convince any candid observer that our age is not eminently, and 
in contradistinction to others, an age of devotion. It may be 
called an age of inquiry, of profession, of hope, and of activity ; 
and in all this we unfeignedly rejoice ; but we fear that it cannot, 
with equal truth, be called an age of prayer. Our remarks apply 
principally to nonconformists, though we apprehend that they may, 
with at least equal force, be brought to bear on the evangelical 
section of the episcopal church in this land. This opinion is not 
invalidated by the somewhat ostentatious multiplication of daily 
services in Puseyite churches, as we have little faith in these formal 
exercises, and no wish for their extension, fearing as we do that, 
with all their show of devotion, they are shadows without a sub- 
stance, and forms without much of the power of vital truth. 
While there are some delightful exceptions which gladden the 
heart of the Christian patriot, there has been, if we do not much 
mistake, a perceptible diminution of late years in the exercise 
and spirit of those devotional habits and engagements which are 
the main-spring of the life and energy of Christian communities. 

Comparing our churches with what they were in the early times 
of nonconformity, we fear that there is not, when their increased 
numbers are taken into account, so much attention given now as 
then to seasons of stated and special social prayer. The hearers 
of the Gospel are multiplied, but how small the number of those 
who have received benefit from it, who return with constancy to 
give glory to God in united thanksgiving! Do not the ways of 
Zion mourn because so few come to her most precious solemnities? 
Looking at our domestic habits in the light of those which pre- 
vailed in Christian families a century since, we fear there is a sad 
declension in the spirit of household instruction and family 


* ‘Enter into thy Closet :’ or Secret Prayer and its accompanying Exer- 
cises. By the Rey. James M‘Gill, Lochmaben. Second Edition. 1845. 
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devotion ; so that many young persons grow up amongst us des- 
titute of piety, and are drawn from our simple Christian congre- 
gational worship to more imposing and formal services. And 
comparing what we can imagine to be the practice of most 
Christians in reference to secret devotional engagements, with 
what we know of the practices of some in former times, who 
devoted hours and even days as seasons of special humiliation and 
joyful communion with God in the closet, we fear that there is 
reason to speak doubtingly of the character of our age as it regards 
its devotional spirit. We do not, indeed, advocate a return to’ all 
the lengthened practices of the past, to which we have alluded, 
much less would we deprecate any portion of the benevolent activity 
of the times passing over us; but we do profess an intense anxiety 
for the revival of those devotional habits and feelings which are 
indispensable to the right discharge of the various active duties 
— upon Christian individuals and communities in the present 
ay. 
The fact that all our success in the endeavours we make to extend 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ depends on the amount of the blessing 
received from on high, should induce in us an ardent desire to 
secure the benison of the Spirit of grace. We are always in danger 
of undervaluing, or of failing practically to recognise his hallowed 
influences, from the fact that they are noiseless and invisible; while 
the danger is vastly augmented in seasons of great activity and 
zealous excitement. It should constantly be remembered, by pastors 
and by churches, that no amount of intelligence and orthodoxy, 
of wealth and numbers, of combination and manifested union, or 
of aggressive and energetic movements of the church on the world, 
will compensate for the absence of that blessed agency which the 
Saviour has promised in connexion with the faithful proclamation 
of his Gospel. And when we contrast the grandeur of the moral 
machinery now at work for the regeneration of mankind, with the 
smallness of the results in the augmentation of real believers, or 
the counteraction of a nominal and superstitious form of Chris- 
tianity, we have reason to apprehend that there is a withholding 
of Divine influence. We may have much of the polar gleam 
quivering around the polar ice, with little of that celestial heat 
that can alone melt and subdue all things unto itself. As we 
believe that this inefficiency is not the result of a mere exercise of 
Divine sovereignty, but a punishment for the neglect of the church 
in ‘not stirring up itself to take hold upon God, we attach the 
greatest importance to the renewed and continued exercise of 
believing prayer and holy expectation, ‘ until the Spirit be poured 
upon us from on high. 

If gracious baptisms of Divine influence shall be vouchsafed to 
our churches, individual piety will become healthy, and vigorous, 
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and beautiful. Separate communities will participate in the reviving 
influence. The ministry of the Gospel will be attended with 
additional unction and power. Existing churches will enlarge 
their dimensions, so as to incorporate multitudes who are now 
perishing around them for lack of knowledge; while new Christian 
communities will start into being, fragrant with the dew of their 
youth. ‘The sacramental host of God’s elect’ will move on 
majestically from conquering to conquer, ‘looking forth as the 
morning, terrible as an army with banners ;’ and the period pre- 
dicted in the visions of prophecy will dawn, when all nations shall 
be blessed in the Saviour, and all people call him blessed. 

In hoping for and aiming at such a revival of evangelical truth 
and holiness as that which we have now described, we are deeply 
sensible that very much will depend on the cultivation of individual 
closet devotion. And under this conviction we have great pleasure 
in directing the attention of our readers to the valuable tractate 
whose title stands at the head of this article. True it is, that 
many works to aid closet devotion have of late years been pub- 
lished. Several of these, however, while breathing a good spirit, 
have indicated great poverty of thought, and have dwelt almost 
exclusively on theological common-places. Others are in the shape 
of stimulants to a morbid piety, and encourage an undesirable 
craving for comfort, without much regard to duty. Some of these 
works have attempted to mark out a new. royal road made easy to 
the attainment of eminent piety, by scraps and fragments, by 
‘crumbs’ and ‘drops,’ and other such things. We do not denounce 
them as quite worthless in every case, but we avow our conviction 
that a deeper tone of piety must be realised by more careful, 
orderly, and lengthened habits of private prayer than those which 
such books encourage. It has never been our happiness to meet 
with a work so well adapted to benefit Christians in this particular 
as the one before us. We are glad to find that it has passed into 
a second edition, and shall rejoice if our notice of it should insure 
its widening circulation. 

Assuming the efficacy of prayer as a truth that cannot be 
doubted, the author proceeds to descant on the duties of the closet 
generally. In separate chapters he discusses the subjects of Secret 
Prayer —Adoration — Confession —Petition —Thanksgiving—Self- 
Dedication—Intercession—Reading the Scriptures, and Watchful- 
ness. The concluding chapter contains some valuable remarks on 
the wise and merciful purposes served by the institution of prayer, 
with observations to prove that a life of devotion does not imply 
an ascetic temper, and that there is a beautiful connexion between 
believing prayer and active duties. 

The style of this production is chaste and vigorous; and its 
sentiments are eminently scriptural. It is adapted to awaken and 
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reconcile the conscience of the formalist; and to invigorate and 
form the habits of the saint. Its serious perusal can scarcely fail 
to impart benefit, and we could covet no greater benefit for our- 
selves, or for our brethren in the ministry, than that which would 
be likely to result from imbibing, in a large degree, the spirit with 
which it is imbued. 


VIL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


PART THE SECOND. 


Tue fearful and unexampled act of a nation, or at least of its 
leaders, designing and effecting, not by treachery or in the field of 
civil conflict, but according to the forms of law, a monarch’s death, 
having been accomplished, work of a grave and responsible charac- 
ter devolved on the chief movers of this sanguinary deed; and 
the men who did it appeared equal to the self-imposed task of 
future government. There was indeed no return for them out of 
the position they had got into. Called, as they believed they were, 
to a difficult and dangerous post of duty, we can imagine that 
some of them at least felt as did Cromwell, when he said of the 
Protectorship, ‘To quit it, is what I will be willing to be rolled into 
my grave and buried with infamy before I will consent unto.’ 
Accordingly they lost no time in attempting to provide for the 
settlement of the nation. As a preliminary step, on Tuesday, the 
30th of January, 1648-9, the king’s execution having that morning 
taken place, the serjeant-at-arms was despatched with trumpeters, 
pursuivants, and troops of horse, to announce at Cheapside and 
elsewhere, that whoever should proclaim a new king, whether 
Charles the Second or another, without authority of parliament, in 
this nation of England, should be regarded as a traitor, and suffer 
death. All sheriffs and mayors of towns were to make a similar 
proclamation in their several localities, that the fact might every- 
where be known. 

The existing forms of society, comprising king, lords, and com- 
mons, having thus been resolved into their integral elements, it was 
now undertaken to re-construct them upon some approved or 
original model, in which the good of the people was to be the promi- 
nent and pervading idea. Accordingly, after much debating and 
consulting on the settlement of the government, it was resolved, in 
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the following month, that a council of state, consisting of forty-one 
persons, should henceforth be the executive. In this council we 
find the well-known names of Cromwell, Fairfax, Marten, Vane, 
Whitlocke, and others; and in the following May it was declared 
and enacted by the parliament— 

‘That the people of England, and of all the dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging, are, and shall be, and are hereby constituted, made, 
established, and confirmed to be a Commonwealth or free state; and shall 
from henceforth be governed as a Commonwealth and free state, by the 
supreme authority of this nation, the representatives of the people in par- 
liament, and by such as they shall appoint and constitute officers and 
ministers under them for the good of the people; and that without any 
king or house of lords.’—Carlyle, vol. i. p. 408. 


The way was thus prepared for the advancement of Cromwell by 
rapid strides to the highest post of authority and power in the land. 
He was elected the first president of the council of state, on its 
assembling for despatch of business. It was presently decided that 
there should be no permanent president ; but after a time this was 
found to be so inconvenient, that Bradshaw was appointed perpetual 
moderator. This council and the parliament had still hard work 
todo. The nation was not so easily settled as they had hoped. 
Discontents in the army had scarcely been quelled, when rebellion 
lifted its head in Scotland ; and Charles Stuart, with Buckingham 
on the one hand, and ‘ painful Mr. Livingstone’ on the other, was 
on his way to the north, hypocritically to adopt the detested 
covenant. 

This emergency was to be met, and Cromwell was the only man 
competent for the undertaking. We have in the work before us, 
notices of his interview with Ludlow, in which he spoke of him as 
a fit man fer Ireland; combated objections; spoke of the great 
providences of God now abroad in the earth; and in particular, 
talked for almost an hour on the hundred and tenth Psalm, which 
to Ludlow seemed extremely singular. 

Cromwell having in vain urged Fairfax to accept the chief com- 
mand, and lead the army to Scotland, was himself constituted 
‘captain-general and commander-in-chief of all the forces.’ He 
was to take up the Scotch coil of troubles and settle that, as he had 
settled Irish affairs. This appointment was hailed with universal 
satisfaction, and in three days after ‘the Lord General Cromwell 
went out of London, and the news of him marching northward much 
startled the Scots.’ (Whitlocke.) Mr. Carlyle’s admiration of his 
hero is indulged in on these events without restraint. He says :— 


‘ Before setting out on the Scotch expedition, and just on the eve of doing 
it, we too will read that Psalm of Hebrew David's which had become 
English Oliver's: we will fancy in our minds, not without reflections and 
emotions, the largest soul in England looking at this God’s world with pro- 
phet’s earnestness through that Hebrew word—two Divine phenomena 
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accurately correspondent for Oliver; the one accurately the prophetic 
symbol, and articulate interpretation of the other. As if the silences 
had at length found utterance, and this was their voice from out of old 
eternity :— 

‘«The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy 
strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power: in the beauties of holiness, from 
the womb of the morning: thou hast the dew of thy youth. The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent. Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek. The Lord, at thy right hand, shall strike through kings in 
the day of his wrath. He shall judge among the heathen ; he shall fill the 
ges with the dead bodies; he shall wound the heads over many countries. 

e shall drink of the brook in the way; therefore shall he lift up the head.” 

‘Insuch spirit goes Oliver Cromwell to the wars. ‘‘ A God-intoxicated man,” 
as Novalis elsewhere phrases it. I have asked myself, if anywhere in mo- 
dern European history, or even in ancient Asiatic, there was a man prac- 
tising this mean world’s affairs with a heart more filled by the Idea of the 
Highest? Bathed in the eternal splendours, it is so he walked our dim 
earth; this man is one of few. He is projected with a terrible force out of 
the eternities, and in the times and their arenas there is nothing that can 
withstand him. It is great; to us it is tragic; a thing that should strike 
us dumb! My brave one, thy old noble prophecy is divine ; older than 
Hebrew David ; old as the origin of man; and shall, though in wider ways 
than thou supposest, be fulfilled !"—Vol. ii. pp. 7, 8. 


Cromwell’s army, which at Tweed side amounted to sixteen thou- 
sand horse and foot, was considerably diminished before he met 
brave David Leslie, with a force of three-and-twenty thousand. His 
position for a time was perilous, but ‘he was a strong man in the 
dark perils of the war, in the high places of the field; hope shone 
in him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in all others.’ 
Behind Oliver was the sea, the ravines on his left were seized and 
made impassable, and before him was the Scotch force. Leslie 
descended to the attack, when, it is said, Oliver exclaimed, ‘The 
Lord hath delivered them into our hand !’ and then himself took the 
advantage of commencing the onset. The night was wild and wet, 
and hence the memorable injunction to every man who could pray 
and fight, to ‘ pray, and keep his powder dry.’ After some trem- 
blings in the balance, the Scotch army was shivered to utter ruin. 
Hodgson stood by Cromwell, and says, he heard him say, ‘They 
run, I profess they run!’ and then I heard Nol say, in the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘ Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered!’ Again 
the lord general made a halt, till the horse could be gathered for the 
chase, and sang the hundred-and-seventeenth Psalm, at the foot of 
Doan Hill. There his soldiers uplifted it to the tune of Bangor, or 
some higher score, and rolled it strong and great against the sky. 
Then they addressed themselves to the chase, taking about ten 
thousand prisoners. Leslie, vigorous for flight as for other things, 
speedily reached Edinburgh ; and Cromwell, finding himself at some 
reasonable good leisure, addressed letters to the president of the 
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council, the speaker of parliament, and to his ‘ beloved wife Eliza- 
beth,’ still ‘ residing at the Cockpit.’ From these communications 
we extract the following sentences, conveying as they will to our 
readers an idea of the victory, and of the spirit in which Cromwell 
regarded it :— 


‘The enemy’s word was, “ The Covenant ;” which it had been for divers 
days. Ours, “The Lord of Hosts.” The Major-General, Lieutenant- 
General Fleetwood, and Commissary-General Whalley, and Colonel Twistle- 
ton, gave the onset, the enemy being in a very good posture to receive 
them, having the advantage of their cannon and foot against our horse. 
Before our foot could come up, the enemy made a gallant resistance, and 
there was a very hot dispute at swords’ point between our horse and theirs. 
Our first foot, after they had discharged their duty, received some repulse, 
which they soon recovered. The horse in the mean time did, with a great 
deal of courage and spirit, beat back all opposition, charging through the 
bodies of the enemy’s horse and of their foot, who were, after the first impulse 
given, made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to their swords. The best of 
the enemy’s horse being broken through and through in less than an hour’s 
dispute, their whole army being put into confusion, it became a total rout, 
our men having the chase and execution of them near eight miles. 

‘We believe that upon the place and near about it were about three 
thousand slain. Prisoners taken,—of their officers you have this enclosed 
list ; of private soldiers, near ten thousand. The whole baggage and train 
taken, wherein was a good store of match, powder, and bullet; all their 
artillery, great and small, thirty guns. We are confident they have left 
behind them not less than fifteen thousand arms. And, that which is no 
small addition, I do not believe we have lost twenty men. Not one commis- 
sion officer slain, as I hear of, save one cornet, and Major Rookby, since 
dead of his wounds ; and not many mortally wounded. 

‘The Lord hath showed us an exceeding mercy; who can tell how great 
itis! My weak faith hath been upheld. I have been in my inward man 
marvellously supported; though, I assure you, I grow an old man, and feel 
infirmities of age marvellously stealing upon me. Would my corruptions 
did as fast decrease! Pray on my behalf in the latter respect.’—Vol. ii. 
pp. 46, 52. 


Cromwell entered Edinburgh in triumph, the castle was surren- 
dered to him, and he was soon possessed of the better part of the 
kingdom ; but while here he had a severe illness, which threatened 
his life. ‘I thought,’ wrote he, ‘I should have died of this fit of 
sickness, but the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise ; but truly I 
desire not to live unless I may obtain mercy from the Lord, to 
approve my heart and life to him, in more faithfulness and thank- 
fulness ; and those I serve with more profitableness and diligence.’ 
Nor was such language the utterance of imposition and deceit, 

oured out as it was when anguish unfitted the heart for trifling, 
and the probable nearness of death forbade the tongue to lie. When 
he was well enough to take the field, he advanced against Charles 
Stuart, who marched into England. Cromwell followed the royal 
army with his wonted confidence, and overtaking it at Worcester, 
with his usual activity and decision, ordered his troops to fall on in 
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all places at once. The loss on his side did not exceed two hundred 
men, while the royalist party was completely routed and dispersed. 
He termed this a crowning mercy, and valued it the more highl 
from its having been achieved on the anniversary of the battle of 
Dunbar. 

The battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651, left the friends of 
the Commonwealth absolute masters of the three kingdoms, and they 
thus had full leisure to complete and perfect their own structure of 
government. It is, however, tolerably evident that but for the 
energy and decision of Cromwell, nothing like order would have 
been established. He continued to keep Scotland in peace; sent 
new judges to it, ‘a pack of kinless loons,’ who minded no claim 
but that of fair play ; built citadels and forts ; favoured the Chris- 
tian godly party, who had some good message in them for the souls 
of men; united Scotland to England by Act of Parliament, and 
tried in all ways to unite it by still deeper methods. 

The fag end, or ‘ Rump,’ as it was nick-named, of the Long Par- 
liament, had grown unpopular by its inactivity. The destiny of 
the Commonwealth evidently lay not in its hands, but was bonnd 
up with the life and labours of Cromwell. It was about to die, but 
before its dissolution he summoned many of its members and the 
chief officers to a conference, and told them it was necessary to 
come to a settlement of the nation. The lawyers were for a mixed 
government, with something of monarchy in it; the soldiers for a 
republic ; ‘but the lord general did not declare himself fully.’ 

The parliament continued, however, to sit till April 20, 1653, 
when Cromwell unexpectedly entered the house. For a time he 
listened to the debate, then rose, put off his hat, and spake ; ‘told 
them of their injustice, delays, self-interest, and other faults.’ 
Adding, ‘It is not fit that you should sit here any longer: you 
shall now give place to better men! Depart, I say, and let us have 
done with you. In the name of God, go!’ Any hesitancy they 
may have felt to obey this mandate was destroyed by the sudden 
appearance of some twenty or thirty grim musketeers. The house 
was speedily on its feet, uncertain almost whether not on its head. 
The speaker was assisted down from the chair by Harrison. The 
mace, as ‘a bauble,’ given to a soldier. All the members having 
gloomily departed, the door was locked. The responsibility of all 
this lay on the lord general. Heisnow supreme. A hundred and 
forty summonses were soon after issued by Cromwell to godly, 
wealthy persons in the kingdom, who all assembled excepting two. 
This was called the ‘ Little Parliament,’ and nick-named by Cavaliers 
‘ Barebones’ Parliament.’ During its brief day, it attempted in vain 
to do much for religion ; but it effectually remodelled the customs 
department, and laid the foundation of our commercial greatness. 
Failing in many of its designs, it ended in self-dissolution. 
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The nation for fourteen days was without a ruling power, when, 
on Friday, the 16th, a convened council, of officers and other persons 
of interest in the nation, announced that Oliver Cromwell was to be 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with an instrument of government, a carefully constitu- 
tional piece, in forty-two articles, and a council of fifteen or twenty- 
one. That afternoon he was installed, with due simplicity and 
modest dignity, in Westminster Hall. His protectorate, which 
lasted till September 3rd, 1658, the day of his death, was one of the 
most brilliant periods that English history had known. Cromwell 
might have been crowned as king, this was offered to him—but he 
declined it ; and the reasons of this were given by him in a speech 
of beautiful simplicity, in the hearing of men to whom he appealed 
as knowing that he hed not. 


‘The thing I drive at is this: I say to you, I hoped to have had leave, 
for my own part, to retire to a private life. I begged to be dismissed of my 
charge ; I begged it again and again; and God be judge between me and 
all men if I lie in this matter. ‘That I lie not in matter of fact, is known to 
very many, but whether I tell a lie in my heart as labouring to represent to 
you what was not upon my heart, I say the Lord be judge. Let uncharitable 
men, who measure others by themselves, judge as they please. As to 
matter of fact, I say, it is so. As to the ingenuity and integrity of my 
heart in that desire, Ido appeal as before upon the truth of that also! But 
T could not obtain what I desired, what my soul longed for. 

‘The gentlemen that undertook to frame this government, did consult 
divers days together, how to frame somewhat that might give us settlement. 
They did consult, and that I was not privy to their councils they knew it. 
They told me that except I would undertake the government, they thought 
things would hardly come to a composure or settlement, but blood and con- 
fusion would break in upon us. I refused it again and again, not compli- 
mentingly, as they know, and as God knows. I did, at the entreaty of 
divers persons of honour and quality, at the entreaty of very many of the 
chief officers of the army, then present, at their entreaty and at their request, 
I did accept of the place and title of Protector, and was, in the presence of 
the commissioners of the great seal, the judges, the lord mayor and alder- 
men of the city of London, the soldiery, divers gentlemen, citizens, and 
divers other people and persons of quality, and so forth, accompanied to 
Westminster Hall. 

‘ Truly the providence of God hath laid aside this title of king provi- 
dentially de facto, and that not by sudden humour or passion, but it hath 
been by issue of as great deliberation as ever was in a nation. It hath 
been by issue of ten or twelve years’ civil war, wherein much blood hath 
been shed. I will not dispute the justice of it when it was done; nor need 
I tell you what my opinion is in the case were it de novo to be done. But 
if it be at all disputable, and a main comes and finds that God in his 
severity hath not only eradicated a whole family, and thrust them out of 
the land, for reasons best known to Himself, but also hath made the issue 
and close of that to be the very eradication of a name or title! which de 
facto is the case. It was not done by me, nor by them that tendered me 
the government I now act in; it was done by the Long Parliament—that 
was it. And God hath seemed providential, seemed to appear as a Provi- 
dence, not only in striking at the family, but at the name. And, as I said 
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before, it is blotted out: it is a thing cast out by an Act of Parliament; it 
hath been kept outto this day. Andas Jude saith, in another case, speaking 
of abominable sins that should be in the latter times, he doth farther say, 
when he comes to exhort the saints, he tells them, they should “ hate even 
the garments spotted with the flesh.” [ beseech you think not that I bring 
this as an argument to prove anything. God hath seemed so to deal with 
the persons and the family that He blasted the very title. And you know 
when a man comes, d parte post, to reflect and see this done, this title laid 
in the dust, I confess I can come to no other conclusion. ‘The like of this 
may make a strong impression upon such weak men as [ am; and perhaps 
upon weaker men (if there be any such) it will make a stronger. I will 
not seek to set up that which Providence hath destroyed and laid in the 
dust; I would not build Jericho again. —Vol. ii. pp. 283—9. 

The parliament he assembled was free, and, in the franchise by 
which it was elected, to a great extent anticipatory of the modern 
Reform Bill. The Protector filled the offices of state with men of 
talent and iategrity, as Milton in the foreign office, Judge Hale on 
the bench, and Howe in the chaplaincy of his house. Liberty of 
conscience, to an extent previously unknown, he proclaimed as the 
birthright of the people. ‘Taxation was lightened, and the trade 
and commerce of the country encouraged. He brought to an 
honourable termination the war with foreign powers; made peace 
with Swedeland ; terminated hostilities with the Danes; effected peace 
with the Dutch; made a treaty with France, (which he would not 
sign till the liberties of the Protestants of Piedmont were guaranteed) 
and then with Portugal, and yet another with Spain. He secured Ja- 
maica as an English colony, fostered the rising settlements of North 
America, and caused his government so to be respected by the civil- 
ised nations of the earth, that ambassadors were at his court from all 
the great powers of Europe. Had his life been spared to a good old 
age, we doubt not but that an incalculable amount of benefit would 
have been imparted to the people of the commonwealth, and through 
them to all succeeding generations. As it was, his enemies, themselves 
being judges, are compelled to admit that he was feared and 
respected abroad, and tolerant and wise in his government at home. 
Even Southey, with all his prejudice, says, ‘He was indisputably 
the most powerful potentate in Europe, and as certainly the greatest 
man of an age in which the race of great men was not extinct in 
any country. No man was so worthy of the station which he filled, 
had it not been for the means by which he reached it. He would 
have governed constitutionally, mildly, mercifully, liberally, if he 
could have followed the impulses of his own heart, and the wishes 
of his better mind ; self-preservation compelled him to a severe and 
suspicious system: he was reduced at last to govern without a par- 
liament, because, pack them and purge them as he might, all that 
he summoned proved unmanageable.’ And Bishop Burnet says of 
the period we are reviewing :—‘ There was good justice done ; and 
vice was suppressed and punished. So that we always reckon those 
eight years of usurpation a time of great peace and prosperity.’ 
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We are no apologists for revolutions and usurpations ; but we 
wish it to be remembered that necessity clearly imposed upon 
Cromwell the course he took after the death of the king. We see 
no evidence in all the papers contained in these bulky volumes of 
Mr. Carlyle’s, that he set himself from the beginning to attain to 
the supreme power. On the contrary, a deep conviction of duty, 
whether right or wrong, urged him onward in his course. Who 
can doubt this as he reads what Cromwell said of the Long 
Parliament ? ‘It’s you that have forced me to this. I have 
sought the Lord night and day, that He would rather slay me 
than put me upon the doing of this work.’ Faults he undoubtedly 
had; and some evils unquestionably arose out of his possession 
of absolute authority; but we know of no man in ancient or modern 
times who was so well fitted as he was to guide the nation into the 
haven of peace, from the sea of troubles on which it floated, with a 
millstone hanging to its neck. 


We have already alluded incidentally to the evidence which these 
letters and speeches furnish of the Christian character and life of 
Cromwell; and, without being partisans of his, we feel that even- 
handed justice compels us to dissent from those writers who contend 
that his religion was a mere compound of fanaticisin and hypocrisy. 
Baxter, who knew him well, and was not a man to flatter princes, 
declared, ‘The Lord Protector is noted as a man of a catholic 
spirit, desirous of the unity and peace of all the servants of Christ.’ 
Howe, who resided at Whitehall during the greater part of the 
Protectorate, and knew the religious character of Cromwell perhaps 
better than any other man, makes, as an only exception to his 
general consistency, the lamentation that he neglected some private 
duties at times, as perhaps attendance at family worship, ‘on the 
pretence that other affairs of greater moment were before him for 
the present.’ The wonder, however, is not that such a man 
occasionally absented himself from the lengthy morning and even- 
ing devotions conducted by Howe, but that, amidst the cares of 
government, and the daily watchfulness requisite to detect and 
crush the plots against his life, he should have been so punctual in 
the observance of domestic worship as he appears to have been. 
His choice and retention of a man of such uncompromising and holy 
character as was John Howe, to be his domestic chaplain, was not 
only creditable to his discernment, but goes far to prove that he 
was no hypocrite ; while the calm and sound judgment of Howe 
forbids the belief that violent fanaticism reigned in the court in 
which he was the constant and approved religious teacher. If 
Cromwell had been the man his opponents say he was, it is difficult 
to imagine a motive for this and similar appointments, and still 
more difficult to account for men of undoubted integrity and worth 


retaining office in his household. m 
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The glimpses afforded of Cromwell’s domestic character by his 
letters to his wife, and children, and friends, are usually instructive, 
and frequently very beautiful. For those dearest to him he ap- 
peared to desire earnestly the best gifts; and with mingled wisdom 
and affection he poured forth his counsels for the regulation of 
their conduct in reference to the present and the future world. 
From the camp, the senate, and the council, he returned to bless 
his household. The closing scenes of his life were in harmony 
with those of his active days, and do not at all strike us as those of 
a hypocrite and fanatic. But our readers shall have opportunity 
of judging for themselves. For fourteen days, unable to attend 
to any business, he had watched by the bed-side of his favourite 
daughter, the young, the beautiful Lady Elizabeth Claypole. ‘She 
had great sufferings, great exercises of spirit,” but died peacefully. 
A little before her departure, he sickened, and though prayer was 
made without ceasing on his behalf, it was in vain, for his time had 
come to die. ‘We could not be more desirous,’ says Maidstone, 
‘he should abide, than he was content and willing to be gone.’ 
The struggle lasted between hope and fear for ten days, when this 
great light went down amid the clouds of death. 

During the days of his sickness, he spake much of the covenants, 
‘which, indeed,’ says our author, 


‘are the grand axis of all, in that Puritan universe of his. Two 
covenants ; one of works, with fearful judgments for our short-comings 
therein, one of grace and unspeakable mercy. Two, and by Christ’s death 
they have become one. ‘‘ They were two,” he was heard ejaculating; “two, 
but put into one before the foundation of the world!” And again: “ It is 
holy and true,—who made it holy and true? The Mediator of the 
covenant!” And again: “ The covenant is but one. Faith in the 
covenant is my only support. And if I believe not, he abides faithful !” 
When his wife and children stood weeping round him, he said, ‘‘ Love not 
this world. It is not good that you should love this world. Children, live 
like Christians: I leave you the covenant to feed upon.” 

‘Here also are ejaculations caught up at intervals, undated, in those 
final days: “‘ Lord, thou knowest, if [ do desire to live, it is to show forth 
thy praise, and declare thy works!” He was heard saying, “It is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God!” Thrice over he said 
this, looking into the eternal kingdom. But again: “ All the promises of 
God are in Him yea, and in Him amen; to the glory of God by us—by us 


in Christ Jesus.”—‘“ The Lord hath filled me with as much assurance of 
his pardon and his love as my soul can hold.’—‘ I think I am the poorest 
wretch that lives; but I love God, or rather am beloved of God.”—*“ I am 


a conqueror, and more than a conqueror, through Christ that strengtheneth 
me !” 

‘ Here is a life-battle right nobly done. “ Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord;” blessed are the valiant that have lived in the Lord. ‘“ Even 
so saith the Spirit. Amen. They do rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

‘Their works follow them. As I think this Oliver Cromwell’s works 
have done, and are still doing.’—vol. ii. pp. 663—668. 
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Cordially thanking Mr. Carlyle for these interesting volumes, 
we have to express our conviction that the Life of Cromwell has 
et to be written, or at least published. If the former, it should 
be done after the manner indicated by our author, when he says, 
‘The reporter of Cromwell, like the painter of him, has not to 
suppress the warts, the natural, rugged physiognomy of the man, 
which only very poor tastes would exchange for any other. He 
has to wash the natural face clean, however, that men may see it, 
and not the opaque mass of mere soot and featureless confusions, 
which in two centuries of considerable stupidity in regard to that 
matter have settled there.’ Some good service has been done in 
the way of restoring the portrait, by these letters, speeches, and 
elucidations. 


VILL. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS.* 


Ovr English authors, of the present day, exhibit singular 
varieties of style. The time was when our literature betrayed 
its weakness in its form, as well as in its matter; when there 
was nothing individual, nothing peculiar, either in thought or 
in expression, to prove that the writers threw their own personality 
into their composition. In the age of Queen Anne, for instance, 
singularities in words, in phrases, in periods, would have been as 
carefully avoided as any violation of the mode in dress or in 
courtesy. The tyranny of a standard weighed upon an Addison 
as well as upon a Steele. 

We are very far from advocating singularities ; nevertheless, we 
hold that a mind which has retained its original forces throughout 
its educational discipline, and that has had these original forces 
duly developed and arranged by such discipline, must be propor- 
tionally unique. And so much do we prefer what is native to 
what is factitions—that we would welcome the former, even though 


_ extravagant, to the latter, even though symmetrical. We love 


the rugged, gnarled oak—with the grotesque contortions of its 
branches, rather than the smoothly-clipped uniformity of the 
Dutch yew-tree. 

On these grounds we estimate the writings of Thomas Carlyle. 
No English writer violates more widely or more frequently our 
received canons of composition. What is poetic he strangely inter- 
mingles with what is didactic; his drama is philosophy, and his 
philosophy is a drama. With ellipses which yawn with chasms 
wide and deep enough to engulf all thought; with words and 


* Essays. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. London: John Chap- 
man. 1844. 
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phrases so special as to be fit only for a quaint soliloquist, he is 
nevertheless infinitely preferable to the soft, restrained, well-modu- 
lated dilettante. You shall find that he is not grotesque for the 
sake of grotesqueness, and that the very mannerism of his gait is 
that of a man who is honestly absorbed in his own phantasmagoria. 

This is not the case with Emerson, the essayist before us. Half 
aping Carlyle, and half aping Novalis, he has gained a temporary 
popularity among their blind admirers. And he betrays all the 
follies of an affected imitation. There are intermediate ideas which 
patient thought can ascertain between the opposite sides of the 
ellipses of Carlyle—the abruptnesses of Emerson are frantic leaps. 
The one forgets himself in his subject, and so his attitudes are un- 
studied; the other forgets his subject in himself, and so the matter 
of his thought is unnatural. Carlyle may be called a Michael 
Angelo, working on his materials without a model, giving expres- 
sion to a few great characteristic conceptions, leaving an unfinished 
whole, with strokes sublimely suggestive of a great ideal. Emerson’s 
creations are 

“velut egri somnia, .... 
ut nee pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme.” 

The present state of the Anglo-Americans in regard to philosoph 
might furnish us with an interesting speculation. Unsatisfied wit 
either following in the wake or running parallel with the intellectual 
life of their father-land, they have preferred the literature of France 
or of Germany. In especial they have cultivated the theology and 
metaphysics of the latter. And it was to be expected that the 
national mind, as yet so young, so inexperienced, so unused to 
grapple with the profound and the large,—should, in its attempts 
to sympathise with the vast and shadowy conceptions of the German 
school, fall into absurdity and exaggeration. An apt illustration 
may be found in the first philosophical efforts of the student, when, 
aspiring to the sublime regions of Platonism, he is lost in unin- 
telligent wonder. Or, we may compare it to the mental condition 
of a spectator of some vast champaign—before the eye has recovered 
from the confusing influence of the surrounding amplitude. Con- 
ceive of the student with learned conceit expatiating on the ideas 
of the academy, or the spectator, while the landscape is assuming 
shape before him, descanting on the beauties of the perspective, and 
you have a fair type of the transatlantic speculations on Being and 
on Nature. In the case before us we need but compare the burning 
words of Fichte upon Life and Character, with the turgid rhapsodies 
of Emerson on the same subject, to convince us that these remarks 
are well s:stained. 

The volume before us contains eight essays. The Poet, Ex- 
perience, Character, Manners, Gifts, Nature, Politics, Nominalist 
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and Realist, are the subjects. For the purpose of laying before our 
readers a fair sample of our author, we will confine ourselves to the 
first. 

‘The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. He is a 
sovereign, and stands on the centre. For the world is not painted, or 
adorned, but is from the beginning beautiful; and God has not made some 
beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator of the universe. Therefore the 
poet is not any permissive potentate, but is emperor in his own right. 

‘Poetry was all written before time was, and whenever we are so finely 
organised that we can penetrate into that region where the air is music, we 
hear those primal warblings, and attempt to write them down, but we lose 
ever and anon a word, or a verse, and substitute something of our own, 
and thus mis-write the poem. The men of more delicate ear write down 
these cadences more fuithfully, and these transcripts, though imperfect, 
become the songs of the nations. For nature is as truly beautiful as it is 
good, or as it is reasonable, and must as much appear, as it must be done, 
or be known. Words and deeds are quite indifferent modes of the Divine 
energy. Words are also actions, and actions are a kind of words.’—pp. 5, 6. 


We would that some of Mr. Emerson’s admirers attempted to 
expound this nonsense! Take his definition of a poet—that ‘he 
is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty.’ Does he mean 
that a poet gives reality to beauty—which, before he designated it, 
was ‘an airy nothing, without a local habitation or a name?” Or 
does he mean that the poet is the impersonation of beauty ?—‘ He 
is a sovereign, and stands on the centre. For the world is not painted, 
or adorned, but is from the beginning beautiful; and God has not 
made some beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator of the universe. 
Therefore the poet is not any permissive potentate, but is emperor in 
his own right.’ Thus the poet’s position is as singular as his 
character : a sovereign, standing on the centre of the world! And 
the logic which establishes this truth is as singular likewise. ‘The 
world is not painted or adorned, but is from the beginning 
beautiful’— therefore the poet ‘is a sovereign, and stands on the 
centre!’ And the truth and piety of the other syllogism are as 
conspicuous: ‘God has not made some beautiful things, but 
Beauty is the creator of the universe: therefore the poet is not any 

ermissive potentate, but is emperor in his own right.’ Mr. 

merson means this, or he means nothing—that the poet is by his 
own right the potentate of the universe, seeing that he is beauty, 
and that beauty, not God, made that universe. Either here is the 
most unpardonable impiety, or the most senseless rhapsody : if the 
former, all men, with pure homage to the Divinity that made us, 
should banish the book from their table ; if the latter, to admire it 
is to graduate in absurdity. 

Mr. Emerson’s theory as to the birth of poetry is peculiarly 
felicitous : that it was written before all time, and that the words 
in which it was written have the strange property of being 
audible, not legible. Men must indeed have ‘a delicate ear’ to 
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catch such unsung cadences! And the earliest ‘Scalds’ must have 
been transcendental with a witness, to have made such transcripts 
‘the songs of the nations !’ 


We knew that the great drama of humanity was not yet enacted, 


—but we had to learn that the materials and the rhythm of its 
divinest chorus were to be American. 


‘We have yet had no genius in America, with tyrannous eye, which 
knew the value of our incomparable materials, and saw, in the barbarism 
and materialism of the time, another carnival of the same gods whose 
picture it so much admires in Homer; then in the middle age; then in 
Calvinism. Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, methodism and 
unitarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the same founda- 
tions of wonder as the town of Troy and the temple of Delphos, and are as 
swiftly passing away. Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics, our 
fisheries, our negroes and Indians, our boats and our repudiations, the 
wrath of rogues, and the pusillanimity of honest men, the northern trade, 
the southern planting, the western clearing, Oregon and Texas, are yet 
unsung. Yet America is a poem in our eyes, its ample geography dazzles 
the imagination, and it will not wait long for metres. If I have not found 
that excellent combination of gifts in my countrymen which I seek, neither 
could | aid myself to fix the idea of the poet by reading now and then in 
Chalmers’s collection of five centuries of English poets. These are wits, 
more than poets, though there have been poets among them. But when 
we adhere to the ideal of the poet, we have our difficulties even with Milton 


and Homer. Milton is too literary, and Homer too literal and historical. 
—p. 24. 


Sad, indeed, is it that America has no genius, ‘ with tyrannous 
eye, to scowl upon and wither such consummate conceit. A new 
epic is advertised! It shall be neither so learned as Milton’s— 
neither so literal or historical as Homer’s! And the ‘ poet’s eye in 
fine frenzy rolling’ shall dilate on banks and tariffs, negroes and 
log-rolling, boats and repudiations ! 

But these faults and follies of our essayist would scarcely deserve 
our rebuke, were it not necessary, in order to deprive him of a prestige 
which has given currency to his false and flippant theology. A 
grave wrong must be done to those young men, who, from their 
admiration of our author’s affected transcendentalism, are tempted 
to look with qualified dislike upon the following :— 


* The universe has three children, born at one time, which reappear, under 
different names, in every system of thought, whether they be called cause, 
operation, and effect ; or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, theo- 
logically, the Father, the Spirit, and the Son; but which we will call here, 
the Knower, the Doer, and the Sayer. These stand respectively for the love 
of truth, the love of good, and the love of beauty. These three are equal. 
Each is that which he is essentially, so that he cannot be surmounted or 


analysed, and each of these three has the power of the others latent in him, 
and his own patent.’—p. 5. 


Apart from our most serious objection to such parallelisms,— 
parallelisms which reduce the great mysteries of Christianity to the 
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same level with the dreams of a pagan mythology, or a sceptical 
philosophy,—we must utter our protest against language which, 
according to the ordinary laws of interpretation, conveys frightful 
error. Does Mr. Kmerson mean, or does he not, that the Father, 
the Spirit, and the Son, are the three children of the universe? 
He must mean it; for this volume is written with patience and 
revision. 

We can detect but few pages, in which there is not the same 
spirit as the following betrays :— 


‘Fortune, Minerva, Muse, Holy Ghost,—these are quaint names, too 
narrow to cover this unbounded substance. The baffled intellect must still 
kneel before this cause, which refuses to be named,—ineffable cause, which 
every fine genius has eSsayed to represent by some emphatic symbol, as 
Thales by water, Anaximenes by air, Anaxagoras by (Nods) thought, 
Zoroaster by fire, Jesus and the moderns by love: and the metaphor of each 
has become a national religion.’—p. 48. 


Thus we are indebted to the genius of Jesus Christ for the 
theory that the ‘Holy Ghost’ and ‘love’ are equivalent,—the 
personality of the Spirit of God is denied, and his office becomes a 
hypothetical symbol ! 


‘It is very unhappy, but too late to be helped, the discovery we have 
made, that weexist. That discovery is called the Fall of Man. We have 
learned that we do not see directly, but mediately, and that we have no 
means of correcting these coloured and distorting lenses which we are; or 
of computing the amount of their errors. Perhaps their subject-lenses 
have a creative power; perhaps there are no objects. Once we lived in 
what we saw; now, the rapaciousness of this new power, which threatens 
to absorb all things, engages us. Nature, art, persons, letters, religions, 
objects, successively tumble in, and God is but one of its ideas.’—)p. 50. 


Man is fallen —Mr. Emerson admits this—but that he has dis- 
covered it, that he did not remain contented with his prostration— 
that he did not belie himself with the thought that he still stood 
erect, is a misfortune! “God is but one of man’s ideas ;”’ then we 
know nothing of the absolute and the unconditioned ! 

‘Jesus the “ providential man,” is a good man, on whom many people 
are agreed that these optical laws shall take effect. By love on our part, 
and by forbearance to-press objection on the other part, it is for a time 
settled, that we will look at him in the centre of the horizon, and ascribe to 
him the properties that will attach to any man so seen. But the largest 
love or aversion has a speedy term.’—p. 50. 


Then there was no objective realisation of our idea of Jesus 
Christ! And man’s heart, sated with its love of this conception 
of its fancy, will soon indignantly regard it with aversion! The 
Saviour of the world is an idol doomed to fall under the stroke of 
an Iconoclast ! 


‘Each man is a tyrant in tendency, because he would impose his idea 
on others; and their trick is their natural defence. Jesus would absorb 
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the race; but Tom Paine, or the coarsest blasphemer, helps humanity by 
resisting this exuberance of power. —p. 160. 


Now, apart from the impiety of the thing, such expressions are 
an unpardonable breach of all the courtesies of a dignified literature. 
That Name! sanctified by a myriad blessed associations, adored b 
men of all ages, ranks, powers of intellect and feeling ; that Name, 
the homage of Bacon, as involving the sublime primordial laws of 
God’s moral government,—the burden of Milton’s song, as the first 
good, first fair,—that Name, which has emancipated man, is to be 
branded by Mr. Emerson as the symbol of tyranny, and to be called 
an evil and a wrong of which the foulest atheism is a desirable 
corrective ! 

We have said above that it is necessary to make such remarks 
in order to deprive our author of a prestige which has given cur- 
rency to his false and flippant theology. But more: it is necessary, * 
in order that we may obviate, to our utmost ability, the influence 
which certain names and periodicals have given to this volume. 
When the best interests of our faith are insidiously assailed, and 
when from oversight or mistaken tenderness, others look with indif- 
ference, if not with approbation, upon the assailant,—then we shall 
feel ourselves warranted in protesting, though it be against our 
cotemporaries. We have already shown our partial admiration of 
Thomas Carlyle, notwithstanding his numerous and glaring faults. 
His recent work on Cromwell increases that admiration,—and we 
therefore bitterly lament that he should have bid God speed to this 
crude assemblage of clumsy thefts from himself, of miserable rant 
in a philosophy the writer does not comprehend, and of a coarse 
blasphemy of a Name too lofty for his conception, and too pure for 
his love. 


EX. 
TRANSPOSITIONS IN THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ir is evident that almost every prophetical book of the Old 
Testament contains several different prophecies delivered at dis- 
tinct times, and referring to distinct events. These prophecies 
were probably committed to writing, either at or soon after the 
time they were delivered, and were subsequently collected together 
either by the prophet himself, or by some other person. But as 
the ancients in general did not pay that attention or attach that 
importance to chronology which we are accustomed to do, it is not 
surprising that in the arrangement of the prophecies no strict 
regard was paid to the order of time in which they were delivered. 
So much would probably be admitted by almost all Biblical critics. 

x 
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But we are disposed to go a step farther. We believe that in a 
few cases part of a prophecy has been transplaced, and is inserted 
in the present editions of the Hebrew Bible with another prophecy, 
to which it did not originally belong. How this may have hap- 
pened it is not necessary now to inquire; and whether such a 
transposition has taken place in any given case, cannot be deter- 
mined by any a priori reasoning, but must be decided by a careful 
examination of the passages that may be adduced. Two instances 
of such transposition have been adduced by an eminent German 
theologian,* and as it is our main object to throw light upon the 
Word of God, we make no apology for calling the attention of our 
readers to these instances, which they can accept or reject, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their judgment. 
The first instance is in Zechariah, chapter xiii., verses 7, 8, and 9, 
*which we give in Dr. Henderson’s excellent version :— 


Awake, O sword! against my shepherd, 

And against the man who is united to me, 

Saith Jehovah of Hosts : 

Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered, 
But I will turn back my hand upon the little ones. 
And it shall be that in all the land, 

Saith Jehovah, 

Two parts therein shall be cut off and expire, 

But the third part shall be left in it. 

And I will cause the third part to go through the fire, 
And will refine them as silver is refined, 

And will try them as gold is tried ; 

It shall invoke my name, and I will answer it ; 

I will say, It is my people ; 

And it shall say, Jehovah is my God. 


These three verses, in their present position, are totally uncon- 
nected, either with what precedes or what follows ; and they ought, 
we think, to be placed after chapter xi. with the subject of which 
they entirely coincide. Dr. Henderson, though he does not seem 
to have been aware of this proposed transposition, certainly gives 
some countenance to it by his note upon the passage, where he 
speaks of ‘the manifest identity of the subject treated of with 
that exhibited chap. xi. vv. 4, 7, 10—14.’ He further observes, 
that ‘the same subject there handled is resumed, and treated 

here] just as it is there, in connexion with the downfall of the 
ewish state. The prophecy contained in this and the following 
verses has no coherence with what immediately precedes, and was 
evidently delivered upon a different occasion.’ It would lead us too 


* In the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,’ vol. i. p. 330. 
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far to prove the necessity of this transposition ; but we think that 
every reader who will peruse carefully those very difficult chapters 
ix.—xiv. will come to the conclusion that these three verses have 
no connexion, either in style or subject-matter, with chapters 
xii.—xiv., while they find a most natural and appropriate place at 
the end of chapters ix.—xi. 

The second instance to which we allude is in Isaiah, chap. ix. ver. 8 
to chap. x. ver. 4. This section, as is admitted by all commentators, 
is quite distinguished from its immediate context both by its style 
and subject-matter. It consists of four stanzas, each of which 
euds with the same distich— 


‘For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out still.’ 


But the piece can scarcely have concluded originally with these 
stanzas, as the distich at the end of each stanza evidently points 
to a fresh and terrible judgment, which is still awaiting the Jews. 
> Moreover, while each of the first three stanzas makes mention 
respectively of a separate punishment which had already been 
inflicted, but had failed in producing the desired effect, the fourth 
stanza does not contain the punishment like the others. If, now, 
we place the whole of this passage before chap. v. ver. 25, we shall 
find the separate punishment belonging to the fourth stanza 
recorded in chap. v. ver. 25, and the real conclusion of the whole 
section in chap. v. ver. 26—30, which contain the dreadful judg- 
ment that will at length come upon them. The section chap. v. 
whe ver. 25—30, likewise, has no connexion either with what precedes 
or follows: chap. v. ver. 24 is an evident conclusion of the section 
which begins with this chapter, and especially of the three stanzas, 
vv. 8—10, vv. 11—17, vv. 18—24. We would, therefore, as we 
said above, insert the section ix. 8—x. 4 before v. 25, omitting, 
however, the distich in x. 4, which was naturally inserted there, 
when the conclusion of the stanza had been taken away from its right 

lace. The observations we have made will be rendered clearer 
by the insertion of the prophecy itself, in the order in which we 
think it should be arranged. For the following version we are 
again indebted to Dr. Henderson : 


ix. 8. Jehovah sent a word against Jacob, 
And it came down against Israel ; 
9. And all the people shall know it— 
Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria— 
Who say in pride and arrogance of heart : 
10. The bricks have fallen, but we will build with hewn 
stones ; 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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The sycamores are cut down, but we will substitute 
cedars. 
Jehovah will raise up the hostile bands of Rezin against 
them, 
And will equip their enemies ; 
Syria in the east, and the Philistines in the west ; 
And they shall devour Israel with open mouths. 
For all this his anger is not turned away. 
But his hand is stretched out still. 


For the people have not returned to him that smote 
them ; 
Jehovah of Hosts they have not sought. 
Therefore, Jehovah will cut off from Israel 
The head and the tail, the branch and the rush, 
In a single day. 
The elder and the honourable are the head ; 
The prophet, and the teacher of falsehood are the tail. 
For the leaders of this people cause them to err ; 
And those who are led by them are destroyed. 
Wherefore the Lord shall not rejoice over their young 
men, 
Nor will he pity their orphans and widows ; 
For every one of them is profane and wicked, 
And every mouth speaketh folly. 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out still. 


For wickedness burneth like fire, 

It consumeth the covers and briars ; 

It kindleth the thickets of the forest, 

And they roll upward—a column of smoke. 


. By the wrath of Jehovah of Hosts the land is burned up, 


And the people are as food for the fire ; 
They have no pity for each other. 


. One cutteth down on the right, yet starveth, 


And eateth on the left, but is not satisfied ; 
They each devour the flesh of his arm: 


. Manasseh, Ephraim ; and Ephraim, Manasseh ; 


And these together are against Judah ! 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out still. 


. Wo to the enactors of iniquitous statutes, 


And the writers who register evil, 
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27. 


28. 


29. 
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. To turn away the poor from judgment, 


And deprive of their right the afflicted of my people ; 
That the widows may be their prey, 
And that they may plunder the orphans. 


. What will ye do in the day of visitation, 


And of desolation which cometh from afar ? 
To whom will ye flee for help ? 
And where will ye leave your nobility ? 


. Except they crouch among the prisoners, 


v. 25. 


They shall all fall among the slain. 

The anger of Jehovah burneth against his people, 

He hath stretched out his hand against them, and smitten 

them, 

So that the mountains tremble, 

And their carcases are as filth in the midst of the streets. 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out still. 


THE COMING JUDGMENT. 


For he raiseth a banner to the distant nations, 

And whistleth for them from the ends of the earth ; 
And behold speedily and fleetly they come. 

None is faint, and none among them stumbleth ; 
They neither slumber nor sleep ; 

The girdle of their loins is not loosed, 

Nor is the latchet of their shoes untied. 

Their arrows are sharpened, 

And all their bows are bent ; 

The hoofs of their horses are counted as flint, 

And their wheels as the whirlwind. 

Their roar is like that of the lioness ; 

They roar like the young lions ; 

They both growl and seize the prey ; 

They bear it safely away, and there is none to rescue. 


. And they shall roar at them in that day, like the roaring 


of the sea ; 
So that if we look to the land, behold there is afflictive 
darkness, 
And the light is darkened by its clouds. 
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X. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


1. ConcrecationaL Boarp or Epucation.—The committee of this valu- 
able society are nobly and perseveringly endeavouring to carry out the 
designs entertained and expounded by the originators of this educational 
movement. They have succeeded in eliciting and aiding a large amount 
of local effort in many of our principal towns, and in some agricultural 
districts. We regret, however, to find that the sum contributed to the 
Central Fund, during the last year, was only £1732; an amount evidently 
inadequate to meet the pressing wants of those localities which the Board is 
called upon to assist. Applications for assistance are made from various parts 
of England and Wales, on the supposition that the gross sum promised to 
be paid in five years, was actually in the possession of the Board, whereas 
only a fractional portion of that amount has been contributed to the Cen- 
tral Fund during the first year, and a smaller one in the second. It is 


_ hoped that a much larger amount will be subscribed during this = so 


that the committee may be able to respond with some degree of liberality 
to the numerous appeals made to them. It appears that in the principality 
of Wales, not more than one-fifteenth of the population is under 
school instruction, and that more than a quarter of a million of children 
are without education; while to meet the existing acknowledged wants of 
the community, an addition of two thousand schoolmasters is needed. 
This evil of Welsh ignorance is just dragged to light, and it behoves Con- 
gregational Dissenters to put forth prompt and decided efforts for its anni- 
hilation. 

2. Cotteces.—THE WestERN CoLLEGE.—This yaluable institution was 
founded about a century since, by the London Congregational Fund Board, 
with a view to counteract the Arianism which at that time had corrupted 
the public teaching and profession of many dissenting churches in the 
west of England. 

The immediate object of its establishment was, under the Divine bless- 
ing, realised to a good extent; and from that time to the present it has 
continued to diffuse no small amount of benefit on the Congregational 
churches of the four western counties. Its influence, however, has not been 
limited to that part of the country, as it has given to other provincial 
churches, to some in the metropolis, and to the missionary work, a consi- 
derable number of holy, gifted, and devoted ministers, who have done good 
service to the cause of Jesus Christ. For about twenty years this college 
has existed in Exeter, and at the last annual meeting it was agreed to 
remove it to Plymouth. It is computed that from its present locality it is 
capable of reaching one hundred and twelve Congregational churches, 
situated in the midst of one million two hundred thousand of our popula- 
tion; and we think, all things considered, that the committee have acted 
wisely in removing it to its new local habitation. 

The college is to continue under the presidency of Dr. Payne, who will be 
assisted by the Rev. Samuel Newth, A.M., a gentleman who, we have reason 
to know, is every way competent to the duties of mathematical and classical 
tutor. The committee propose that an aptitude for the attainment of know- 
ledge, rather than great previous acquirements, shall in future be the test of 
admission to the advantages of the institution ; provided always that there is 
a competent induction into the branches of theology. Believing, as we do, 
that the interests of evangelical nonconformity may be much aided in the 
west of England, by the efficient support of this college, we hope the appeal 
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of the committee for funds will be liberally responded to by the wealthier 
members of the Congregational body. 

Cowarp CoLLeGe.—The trustees of this venerable foundation took a step, 
thirteen years ago, which has exerted no small influence on the standard 
of scholarship in other colleges, as well as in their own, by placing the in- 
stitution in connexion with University College, London. They have now 
proceeded further in the same direction, by a resolution which makes 
matriculation at the University of London one of the conditions of admis- 
sion into Coward College. The result will, of course, be the gain of an 
entire year in the strictly theological course. We think it would be well 
if all those of our colleges which are connected with the University of 
London, were to follow the example. 

Cuesuunt CoLtece.— At the last anniversary of this college several 
scholarships were founded or promised. Of these, three were offered for 
competition at the commencement of the present session. They are of the 
value of thirty pounds a year tenable for four years, and open to candidates 
for admission into the college, after they shall have passed through a three 
months’ probation, and to students in the college of not more than two 
years’ standing. All competitors must have previously matriculated at the 
University of London, or have graduated at a university in the United 
Kingdom. The necessary acquirements in learning are such as a student of 
ordinary ability and advantages may be expected to have attained within a 

ear of his matriculation. The first examination for these scholarships was 

eld after the Christmas recess ; and three candidates presented themselves, 
The examination lasted four days, and was conducted by the tutors, with 
the assistance of the following gentlemen as examiners :—in Greek, Pro- 
fessor Malden, M.A., of University College ; in Theology, the Rev. Professor 
Hoppus, D.D., F.R.S., of University College; in General Literature, the 
Rey. W. Smith, LL.D., of Highbury and Homerton Colleges; in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, the Rev. N. Jennings, M.A., Principal 
of Hull College. Two scholarships were awarded, the one to Mr. Joseph 
Parker Spink, the other to Mr. John Barfield. 

Hicusury Cortecre.—Three scholarships have been recently founded in 
this institution for the support of three students, one of which is to be 
ealled the SHrewspury Scuotarsuip, and the other two, the 
Scuotarsuips. The former has been founded by the Rev. T. Weaver, of 
Shrewsbury, and the two latter by Joshua Wilson, Esq., the present trea- 
surer of the college. Three sums of £600 each have been invested in the 
public funds for the establishment of these scholarships, and it is the in- 
tention of the founders and of the committee, that these sums shall be 
kept distinct from the other property of the college. The Witson Scuo- 
LARSHIP owes its origin to the liberality of the late treasurer of the college, 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., who requested his son, the present treasurer, to 
appropriate a certain sum of money to the benefit of the institution ; but 
as this sum did not amount to much more than £1100, the present trea- 
surer generously increased it to £1200. 


3. CoNGREGATIONAL CHAPEL Dests.—We are glad to learn that at a 
meeting held in Leicester to assist various congregations in the same 
county, in removing the whole of their debts, which amount altogether to 
upwards of £4000, the liberal sum of £1150 was subscribed, and subse- 
quent contributions warrant the hope that this noble and desirable object 
will be accomplished. A similar effort has been made with triumphant 
success in Lancashire, and it is most important that the same object should 
be aimed at in other counties. Where the churches are too feeble and poor 
to accomplish it unaided, they should be assisted from the metropolis and 
manufacturing districts. Chapel debts are the bane of our denomination. 
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4. Lonpon Missionary Socirry.—By intelligence recently received from 
Madagascar, we have a delightful confirmation of the tidings we last month 
conveyed to our readers of the stedfastness and piety of the suffering 
Christians in that island. They journey weekly to a great distance to wor- 
ship God, where their souls are fed with the bread of life; and at length 
their persecutors appear to be touched with compassion toward them. 
They have written an earnest request to be supplied with copies of the 
sacred Scriptures, and measures are already in progress to meet their 
solicitations.—The latest information from ‘Tahiti augments the fears fre- 
quently expressed as to the injurious influence of French manners on 
the interests of public morality. It is, however, gratifying to find that the 
band of patriotic men who remain encamped in the mountains, maintain 
their integrity, and enjoy an increasing measure of spiritual blessing ; while 
even at Papeete, the most exposed of any part of the island to the seduc- 
tions of French licentiousness, God is renewing the tokens of his favour. 
—Cheering information has arrived from Mr. Moftat and other missionaries 
in South Africa, of the progress of the Gospel at their different stations. 
The South Sea mission is extending itself in the New Hebrides, and even 
Erromanga is not lost to hope. 


5. Tue New Bisuop or JenusaLEM.—The death of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
having left this see vacant, it has been filled up by the appointment of 
M. Belson, a converted Jew, by the King of Prussia, who holds the right of 
alternate appointment with the government of England. We doubt whe- 
ther such an arrangement will long work well, and whether the iron and 
clay thus united will uphold an ecclesiastical image in the Holy Land. We 
should have much more faith in the good that would result from the rein- 
forcement of a band of Christian missionary labourers in the city of David, 
than from the introduction of an equal number of diocesan bishops. 


6. Episcopacy a statistical paper recently published 
in the ‘ Banner of the Cross,’ it appears that the Episcopal church in the 
United States has nearly quadrupled its numbers since the year 1822. The 
number of dioceses has been raised from nineteen to thirty, and the clergy 
have been more than proportionably increased. In eleven dioceses, in 
which the number of clergy was under ten in each, and in all of them toge- 
ther only forty-six, it is now two hundred and thirty; and in ten newly- 
formed dioceses, there are one hundred and twenty two clergymen, where in 
1822 there was not one. The number of the clergy altogether has increased 
during this period from three hundred and thirty-three to twelve hundred 
and thirty-one. These are somewhat striking and instructive facts, especially 
worthy of consideration on the part of our Congregational and Presbyterian 
brethren in America. 


7. Roman CaTHOLICcIsM IN THE UnitED Stares.—The Romish church in 
that country consists of twenty-one dioceses, and one vicariate apostolic, 
under theArchbishop of Baltimore. The number of churches is seven hundred 
and nine; of missionary stations, without churches, five hundred and 
seventy-nine, and the number of regular clergy seven hundred and six. 
There are twenty-four ecclesiastical seminaries, in which two hundred and 
twenty young men are being prepared for the priesthood. The entire 
Roman Catholic population of the States is estimated at one million and 
a half. A very considerable part of the expense connected with these estab- 
lishments is borne by the Propaganda in Europe. Thus the church of the 
world is seeking to justify its lofty title by subjugating the lands of liberty 
and puritanism to its ghostly sway. 
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XI. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. A Comparative Grammar of the Sanserit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Li- 
thuanian, Gothic, German, and Selavonic Languages. By Proressor F. 
Borr. Translated from the German, principally by Lieutenant Easr- 
wicH, M.R.A.S. Conducted through the Press by H. H. Witsoy, M.A., 
F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. Lon- 
don: Madden and Malcolm. 1845. 


The study of Comparative Grammar we consider to be one of such inter- 
est and importance, that we intend to give, shortly, a series of articles upon 
the subject, in which we shall take as our basis this work of Professor 
Bopp. We therefore confine ourselves at present to the simple announce- 
ment of the translation of this valuable work; for the publication of which 
we are indebted to Lord Francis Egerton, ‘ with whom the design origin- 
ated, who has borne a share in its execution, and who has taken a warm 
and liberal interest in its completion.’ 


II.—Tue Apostoricat Curistians AND CatuHotics of Germany. A Nar- 
rative of the present movement in the Roman Catholie Church. Second 
edition, revised and corrected, by Henry Smitru, Esq. With a recommend- 
atory Preface by the Rev. W. Goong, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of St. Antholin, 
Watling-street. London: Wertheim, 1845. 12mo. 


So general is the interest which is felt throughout the Protestant world in 
the new German Reformation, that every fresh medium of information 
respecting it cannot but be hailed with satisfaction. ‘The present publica- 
tion is the second edition of a small work which detailed the phenomena of 
the movement in the earlier stages of its developement, and was very favour- 
ably received by the public. It now brings down the history of the progress 
of this remarkable revolution of Roman Catholic sentiment to the present 
time, and embodies a number of highly interesting documents which have 
been put forth by the Reformers, partly in exposition, and partly in defence 
of the principles which they have espoused. Much as we rejoice in the 
breaking up of the slumbers in which the Roman Catholic church in Ger- 
many has been sunk, and in the spirit of free inquiry which is so rapidly 
spreading in that country, in Switzerland, in the north of Italy, and even in 
the Papal states themselves, we cannot but deplore the very mixed charac- 
ter of the German movement ;—exhibiting, as it too broadly does, some of 
the worst features of Rationalism along with the advocacy of apostolical 
Christianity. While Czerski, and those who go along with him, appear to have 
their minds thoroughly imbued with the great principles of the Gospel, and 
to make it their chief concern to extend the knowledge of these principles, 
Ronge, and the so-called ‘ Friends of Light,’ evidently sympathise with each 
other in an attempt to work out a theory of religion and politics which shall 
consist in absolute freedom from the authority of Divine revelation on the 
one hand, and from the restrictions of existing civil governments on the 
other. Itis this latter feature of the movement alone which excites our 
fears with respect to itsextension and permanency. It is not to be expected 
that the continental governments in general will suffer measures to be con- 
certed, which, if carried out, must go to subvert some of the fundamental 
principles on which they are constructed. Meanwhile the work is rapidly 
advancing. According to the most recent accounts, upwards of three 
hundred congregations have been collected in different parts of the German 
Y 
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states, while others have been formed at Vienna, Antwerp, and Brussels ; 
and one has sprung up in our own metropolis. The work before us will be 
found deeply interesting to every friend of truth and righteousness. 


ILI. The Scriptural Argument against Apostolical Succession, in its fabulous 
Genealogy, its claim of Supremacy from Peter, its graduated Scale of 
Ministerial Orders, and its perversion of the Rite of laying on of Hands. 
In Four Lectures. By ‘Tuomas Srrattex. London: John Snow. 
1845. 12mo. 


The author starts from Dr. Hook’s definition of Apostolical Succession, 
as ‘the line in which the ministry of the church is handed on from age to 
age: the corporate lineage of the Christian clergy, just as in the Jewish 
church there was a family lineage. This statement he dissects with a 
masterly hand, showing, in his first lecture, that ecclesiastical genealogies 
are fabulous, and that, as in the Jewish church, there was a family suc- 
cession of people, no less than of priests, so in the Christian, the true 
succession is that of spiritual converts, through whom the life of the church 
is divinely transmitted from age to age. In the second lecture he follows 
the successionists into that individual application of their general theory, 
which is found essential to its completeness, and demolishes the notion of 
Peter's supremacy. The orderly arrangement, by gradations of rank, and 
the transmission, by laying on of hands, of the fancied succession, are 
disposed of in the third and fourth lectures, which contain, in opposition 
to such fables, sound and important views of the Christian ministry and 
the practice of ordination. In the great conflict, which, though for the 
moment it seems somewhat hushed, is yet to be fought out, between insti- 
tutional and spiritual religion, Mr. Stratten has rendered good service by 
his learned, scriptural, and conclusive reasonings. 


IV. The Terms of Communion at the Lord's Table, and with the Church of 
Christ. By Rozserr Boyrre C. Hower, A.M., Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. London: Reprinted from the American 
Edition, with Omissions and Additions, under the superintendence of 
the Committee of the Baptist Tract Society. G. and J. Dyer. 1844. 
12mo. 


We really feel a deep pain in even alluding to the weakness of our 
brethren’s charity; and we have no inclination to open up a controversy 
which we regard as finished once for all. We should, therefore, have 
silently passed over this book, especially considering the time, and the ori- 
ginal place of its publication, were it not for the auspices under which it 
appears in England, and the pains which have been taken to adapt it to 
the state of feeling on this side the Atlantic. We will simply place be- 
fore our readers some of the propositions which the author maintains :— 
‘The History of Opinions regarding the ‘Terms of Communion, shows that 
our sentiments on the subject have been universally embraced ’:—‘ We 
cannot unite with Pedobaptists in the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
without an actual abandonment, or practical falsification, of our principles, 
both on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ;—‘ because, not having been 
baptized since believing, they are, as believers, unbaptized ;— because, 
not having been immersed, they are not baptized ;—‘ because they admin- 
ister baptism for illegal purposes, and attach to it unscriptural efficacy 
and importance ;—because ‘most Predobaptist denominations attach un- 
scriptural efficacy and importance to the Lord’s Supper ;— because to do 
so would involve the subversion of the constitution, authority, and disci- 
pline of the church, the violation of conscience, and the sacrifice of truth ? 
—‘the History of Free Communion proves it to be disastrous to the 
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church :— the Baptist church, in maintaining close communion, is not 
chargeable with the sin of schism.’ Oh! what a ‘ confusion worse con- 
founded’ of letter and spirit, of principle and inference, as to truth; and, 
with regard to persons, what a wilful and uncharitable attempt to place 
Independent Nonconformists in the same class with the advocates of bap- 
tismal regeneration! Let those who please, examine the 455 pages in 
which these doctrines are developed; for ourselves, we have done with 
the book and with the subject. Our hearts are too full of affection for those 
Baptists who remember that the ministers of Christ are sent ‘ not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel,’ to allow of our cherishing the bitter recollection 
that there are churches, bearing the same name, which withhold from us the 
right hand of fellowship. 


V. A Summary View of the Evidences of Christianity. In a Letter from the 
Right Hon. Cusrtes Kenpat Busue, late Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. With a Preface and Notes by the Rev. James W1LLs, A.M. 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: Longmans. 1845. 
16mo. 


To all who have read Lord Brougham’s description of Chief Justice 
Bushe’s high intellectual qualities, his powers of persuasion, and his ability 
as a writer, this little book will be an object of considerable interest, nor 
will it disappoint their reasonable expectations. It is excellently adapted 
for the young, and for those who are not likely to be induced to study ex- 
tended treatises on the Evidences of Christianity. 


VI. Hight Sermons, preached in St. Paneras Church; with an Appen- 
dix. By the Rev. G.S. Drew, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Minister of St. Pancras Parochial Chapel. London: Rivingtons. 
1845. 8vo. 


We should not have noticed these sermons if they had been only of 
ordinary merit. The author, it appears, was induced to publish them 
chiefly in compliance with the desire of many of his friends, to possess a 
memorial of services which have just concluded. ‘ He does not claim 
much, if indeed he may claim any, merit for his sermons, on the ground 
of originality in the ideas and the illustrations they contain ; but at least 
he will venture to say, that they exhibit an honest attempt to employ a 
more efficient style of religious teaching than is now generally adopted in 
the pulpit. We can as honestly add that the attempt has not been unsuc- 
cessful. In the perusal of the volume we have been occasionally reminded of 
the vigour of Dr. Chalmers. The composition is clear and forcible; the 
sentiments are evangelical; and the tendency of each discourse is to en- 
lighten and impress. The ministry of which this volume furnishes a 
specimen, cannot but be remembered with gratitude and advantage. 


VIL. Twelve Sermons preached in Christ Church, Barnwell, by the Rrv. J.D. 
Lanr, A.M. London: Seeley and Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 214. 


These discourses are published as a memorial, and with a view to bring 
to the remembrance of a congregation the truths proclaimed amongst them 
by their pastor, who had been laid aside from the labours of the pulpit. 
In this point of view they are interesting, and will doubtless be esteemed 
by those who heard them with pleasure and profit. We notice the volume, 
however, principally on account of several of the sermons realizing very 
much our idea of what pulpit discourses, intended for plain congregations, 
should be. The style is beautifully chaste and simple, and the subjects 
present a happy admixture of doctrinal, experimental, and practical truth. 
The volume is a good specimen of the best style of preaching of some of 
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the Evangelical clergy of the Episcopal church, and may be studied with 
advantage by other ministers, not of her communion. 


VIII. Twelve Discourses to Youth. By Samurt Martin, Minister of West- 
minster Chapel. With an Introduction, by the Rev. J. A. James. Lon- 
don: D. Murray. 1845. 12mo. 


These sermons are addressed to separate classes of young persons, in 
the various interesting and affecting positions in which they may be sup- 
posed to be placed, as orphans ; as far from home ; in business ; in poverty ; 
in wealth ; in affliction ; in temptation; amidst society; in solitude; in a 
sphere of usefulness; with many or with few privileges. The idea is a 
good one, and we doubt not but these addresses, when delivered from the 
pulpit, were well adapted to win the youthful minds of listeners to the con- 
sideration of Divine truth. 


TX. The Last Day. London: Nisbet and Co. 1846. 16mo. 


The author of this little volume has evidently aimed to make it strikingly 
attractive, in order that it may arrest the attention of the careless. It is 
impossible to give any idea in words of the singular character and great 
beauty of the ornamental borders and other illustrations. Whether these en- 
richments form exactly a suitable frame for the solemn scenes which fill the 
pages they surround, is so purely a mattter of taste, that we do not feel at 
liberty to prejudice our readers by giving an opinion. The book itself is a 
simple and powerful delineation of those varied scenes which will take 
place at the sudden coming of our Lord, when men are occupied in the 
midst of business, pleasure, and sin; a series of illustrations, most skil- 
fully drawn from the society of the present day, of our Saviour's warning 
in Matthew xxiv. 836—42, and similar passages. The whole character of 
the work is most solemn and impressive ; and it is rich in Scripture lessons, 
the ornamental border of each page being made to enclose three texts bear- 
ing upon the scene described in the page. 


X. Cuina and her Spiritual Claims. By the Rev. E. Davies. London: 
John Snow. 1845. 12mo. pp. 134. 


XI. The Star of Cutxa. By Two Frrenps. London: John Snow. 1845. 

Svo. pp. 36. 

The estimable author of the first-named book laboured for some time as 
a missionary at Penang, and has produced a work which, on the whole, is 
very instructive and inspiring; but which would have been more attractive 
to general readers, if the style in which it is written had been less involved, 
and more simple, than it is, We can, however, have no hesitancy in com- 
mending this production as a compendious statement of the condition of 
China and its population, and of the claims it has on the compassion and 
zeal of the Christian church. 

The Star of China, boasting in the paternity of ‘Two Friends,’ on the 
title page, is acknowledged, in the preface, to be the offspring of one mind, 
having ‘ been written without the sanction or knowledge’ of the author's 
friend. It might as well have been called by the name of twenty friends, 
and with much more propriety have borne the name of Dr. Milne’s bio- 
eg who needs no coadjutor when he undertakes to speak of China. 

‘he pamphlet is a homily, founded on the Emperor of China’s edict in 
favour of Christianity, and contains some striking and eloquent passages. 
The writer says,— It has been our favourite theme for ten years now : and 
although we have not always written wisely upon it, we have meant well, 
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and we wrote only when others were silent. We have thus a circle of our 
own, who expected an appeal from us; and, but for that we should have 
been silent, now that wiser hands are striking the Chinese gong, in order 
to summons the church to the help of the land of Sinim.’ We hope that 
both these works will attract attention proportioned to the immense im- 
portance of the subjects on which they treat. 


XII. The Juvenile Missionary Keepsake. Edited by the Writer of 
‘ Madagascar and its Martyrs. London: John Snow. 1846. 


A very interesting book for the young, got up with much taste and skill, 
and well adapted to promote the object it has in‘view. We wish for it a 
wide circulation. 


XII. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Cartwright, B.D. By 
the Rev. B. Broox, Author of ‘The Lives of the Puritans. London: 
John Snow. 1846. 8vo. 


The life of this distinguished Puritan deserved to be written by Mr. 
Brook, whom we are happy again to meet in his favourite department of 
Puritan biography, and who has written it well, in a fine spirit, and 
evidently with much pains-taking in the collection and use of materials. 
Cartwright was born about the year 1535, and died, triumphing in the 
Redeemer, December 27, 1603. His career was a memorable and deeply 
interesting one. He was ejected from the University of Cambridge, was 
subsequently compelled to leave the country, on his return was cast into 
prison, was dragged into the Star Chamber, and suffered the loss of all things, 
while boldly avowing his attachment to principles which are now happily 
recognised as unquestionably moderate and scriptural. His controversy 
with Whitgift was a remarkable and important one; and his connexion 
with ecclesiastical affairs during the stormy period which elapsed from the 
reign of Mary to that of James, renders a knowledge of his history desir- 
able to the right understanding of the eventful times in which he lived. 


We have much pleasure in commending this book to the attention of our 
readers. 


XIV. The Life and Times of John Bunyan. By the Rev. Dr. CHEEVER. 


With a Preface, by the Rev. INcram Coppin, A.M. London: Aylott and 
Jones. 1846. 32mo. 


The genius of Bunyan has secured for him a greater number of bio- 
graphies than falls to the lot of even the most distinguished among men. 
And nearly all of these are laudatory. The principles for which he suffered 
are now acknowledged to be good, and the penalty he paid for attachment 
to them in evil times, has secured to him the grateful homage of posterity. 
While no individual contribution can add much to his fame, we think this 
book, from the pen of Dr. Cheever, an American divine, will induce many 
who have read the Pilgrim, to read it again, and will prepare the minds of 
many others to appreciate this matchless allegory. ‘The book is written in 
a beautifully attractive style, and the lowness of its price brings it within 
the reach of the multitude. 


XV. The Pilgrim’s Progress Versified. London: William Edward Painter. 
1845. 12mo. 


This is a singular attempt, and one which a true poet would surely not 
have made. It must, of course, be regarded as a translation ; but it is one 
involving all the difficulties of that extremely difficult species of composi- 
tion, with more than its usual advantages, and without, for anything that 
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we can see, any of its benefits. Translation has been well defined asa 
a given the words and idioms which express certain ideas in one 
anguage, to express those same ideas in the words and idioms of another 
language. But what hope is there for a translator, who, using the same 
language, only attempts to vary the form of expression? He must clearly 
produce something either much better or much worse than his original. 
Can the versifier of Bunyan hope to do the former? If he thinks so, he 
has yet to learn that Bunyan was a great artist,—an artist of nature’s own 
teaching ;—and that, in the work of every great artist, the form is a part 
of the substance, and can only be varied with success by an equally great 
artist working with a totally different instrument. A painter may illustrate 
the meaning of a poet, and a poet may transfer the images of a painter 
to words ; but neither can good verse be turned into good prose, nor good 

rose into good verse. What should we think of the Faery Queene turned 
into prose like Bunyan’s? The idea is not one whit more absurd than that 
of turning the Pilgrim’s Progress into the verse of Spenser. Besides, the 
disadvantage which a translator always lies under, when compared with 
his original, but which a difference of language greatly conceals, here 
obtrudes itself upon our notice. An Englishman ignorant of Italian may 
read Hoole’s ‘Tasso with patience, but we doubt whether a man familiar 
—as who is not ?—with Bunyan, could endure twenty stanzas of a versifi- 
cation of him, however skilful, without exclaiming,—‘ This won't do, after 
good old John.’ 

These remarks apply to the attempt itself. The manner of execution is, 
in the case before us, a redeeming feature of a bad plan. We could point 
out many faults of expression; but we only wonder that there are not 
more. ‘The Spenserian stanza is imitated with considerable skill. But the 
true poetic afflatus is wanting, and the whole thing is incongruous,—some- 
thing like a figure of Bunyan dressed in the costume of a wit of Elizabeth's 
court. We fear that the book can only hope for a corner among the Curi- 
osities of Literature. 


XVI. Select Remains of the late Rev. ALEXANDER CamMpBELL, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Greenock. With the Sermon preached on the oe- 
casion of his Death, by the Rev. Ratepu Wanrptaw, D.D.; and a Memoir, 
by the Rev. Joun Kennepy, A.M., Aberdeen. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose. 1845. 12mo. 

A deeply interesting and affecting memorial of a minister who was one 
of the ornaments of the churches of our order in Scotland. The Memoir, 
though very brief, is a most pleasing sketch of Mr. Campbell's life ; and 
the Remains well sustain the impression which it makes on us concerning 
his gifts and graces. They embrace the essay written in competition for 
the prize on Lay Agency, under the title of ‘ Zion’s Claims upon her 
Children ; four ‘ Lectures on the distinguishing Principles of Evangelical 
Protestantism ; four other discourses; and some poetical pieces. We 
earnestly commend this volume to the perusal of our brethren in the 
ministry. We must not omit to add that, both in this book and in Alex- 
ander’s Life of Watson, which we noticed last month, there are soine 
remarks on the Congregational Union, which are the more deserving of at- 
tention from the somewhat varied, though not opposite, views, of its relation 
to the independency of the churches, expressed by Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Kennedy. 


XVIL. British Female Biography ; being select Memoirs of Pious Ladies. 
By the Rey. 'T. Timesox. London: Aylott and Jones. 1846. 12mo. 


This work appears to be little more than a mere compilation, got up in 
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haste, embracing lives of persons in various ranks, from queens down to 
ministers’ wives. The selection, in some of the departments, is not the 
most judicious, From our respect to the author, we wish we could speak 


more favourably than we are compelled to speak of this piece of literary 
patchwork. 


XVIII. The Island Queen ; a Poem. By Mrs. Exstis. London : John Snow. 
1846, pp. 144. 


The ‘ Island Queen’ is Pomare; and this poetic appeal in her behalf is 
instinct with life and power. In a strain which goes on deepening in in- 
terest as it advances, Mrs. Ellis, after glancing at the mechanical and 
material nature of most of the occupations which absorb man at home, 
introduces the ennobling enterprise of the Christian missionary,—points 
to the unworldly and exalted motives which impel him to his distant field 
of labour,—arrives with him there,—luxuriates in the beauties of Tahitian 
scenery,—contrasts it with the moral waste,—describes the Divine change 
which comes over the scene after long, long, years of missionary toil,— 
paints the happy, glorious results, domestic, civil, and religious, as that 
change brings forth its appropriate fruits,—and hails the youthful queen 
who comes to be enthroned in the midst of all this happiness; but then 
came French outrage, persecution, desolation, exile—and England heard 
of the bitter sufferings of Pomare, and of the violent seizure of Tahiti; 
but because national honour wis not considered to be involved, the burning 
wrong was allowed to pass like a leaf fluttering down the breeze. ‘ Verily, 
we are guilty concerning our sister!’ ‘The last book of the poem is a 
touching and powerful appeal to our own beloved island queen on her 
behalf. We sincerely hope it will meet her eye; if it should, it could not 
fail to move her heart, and to call forth, at least, an expression of sympathy 
full of solace for the exiled Pomare. God grant that our national conduct 
in this affair may never be visited in retribution on the head of any of the 
members of our own royal house! We deem this the most earnest, direct, 
and powerful of all Mrs. Ellis’s poetical productions ; and are confident that 
wherever it is read it will call forth deep responsive emotions, and be the 
means of doing good of the highest order. 


XIX. An Exposition of the Laws of Conference Methodism; as enacted 
by the Conference in 1835; proving them to be contrary to the concessions 
granted in 1797; in a Letter, Explanatory and Expostulatory, to the 
Rev. Wittiam M. Buntine. Containing the true Reasons of the Author's 
Separation from the Conference Connexion ; and a Defence of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association. By the Rey. Roserr Ecxerr. London: E. 
Pearson. 1846. S8vo. 

We do not claim the character of judges or censors in the affairs of our 
own, much less in those of other denominations. Our office, with respect 
to internal differences of opinion, we consider to be simply to give oppor- 
tunity and scope for full and fair discussion, and to mingle in it ourselves 
on equal terms,—when we feel a call so to do. Obviously, in the present 
case, we have no such call; and all that we have to do is, to mention this 
pamphlet as an important contribution to the discussion of a most import- 
ant question; leaving the rest to the judgment of those whose duty or 
inclination calls to the consideration of that question. 
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